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CHAPTER VI. 
CHILDREN OF SHADOW.. 


‘A pouiticiaN! I'd as soon be a policeman,’ remarked Miles 
Childwick, with delicate scorn. ‘I don’t dispute the necessity of 


either—I never dispute the necessity of things—but it would not 
occur to me to become either.’ 

‘You're not tall enough for a policeman, anyhow,’ said Elfreda 
Flood. 

‘Not if it became necessary to take you in charge, I admit’ 
(Elfreda used to be called ‘queenly’ and had played Hippolyta), 
‘but your remark is impertinent in every sense of the term. 
Politicians and policemen are essentially the same.’ 

Everybody looked at the clock. They were waiting for supper 
at the Magnifique; it was Tommy Trent’s party, and the early 
comers sat in a group in the luxurious outer room. 

‘From what I know of policemen in the witness-box, I incline 
to agree,’ said Manson Smith. 

‘ The salaries, however, are different,’ yawned Tommy, without 
removing his eyes from the clock. 

‘I’m most infernally hungry,’ announced Arty Kane, a robust- 
looking youth, somewhat famous as a tragic poet. ‘ Myra Lacri- 
mans’ was perhaps his best-known work. 

Mrs. John Maturin smiled; she was not great at repartee 
outside her writings. ‘It is late,’ she observed. 
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‘But while policemen,’ pursued Miles Childwick, sublimely 
careless of interruption, ‘ while policemen make things endurable 
by a decent neglect of their duties (or how do we get home at 
night ?), politicians are constantly raising the income tax. I 
speak with no personal bitterness, since to me it happens to be a 
small matter, but I observe a laceration of the feelings of my 
wealthy friends.’ 

‘He'd go on all night, whether we listened or not,’ said 
Horace Harnack, half in despair, half in admiration. ‘I suppose 
it wouldn’t do to have a song, Tommy ?’ 

His suggestion met with no attention, for at the moment 
Tommy sprang to his feet, exclaiming, ‘ Here’s Peggy at last!’ 

The big glass doors were swung open and Peggy came in. 
The five men advanced to meet her; Mrs. John Maturin smiled 
in a rather pitying way at Elfreda, but Elfreda took this rush 
quite as a matter of course and looked at the clock again. 

‘Is Airey here?’ asked Peggy. 

‘Not yet,’ replied Tommy. ‘I hope he’s coming, though.’ 

‘He said something about being afraid he might be kept,’ 
said Peggy; then she drew Tommy aside and whispered, ‘ Had to 
get his coat mended, you know.’ 

Tommy nodded cautiously. 

‘And she hasn’t come either ?’ Peggy went on. 

‘No; and whoever she is, I hate her,’ remarked Arty Kane. 
‘But who is she? We're all here.’ He waved his arm round the 
assembly. 

‘Going to introduce you to society to-night, Arty,’ his host 
promised. ‘Mrs. Trevalla’s coming.’ 

‘Duchesses I know, and countesses I know,’ said Childwick ; 
‘but who ‘ 

‘Oh, nobody expected you to know,’ interrupted Peggy. She 
came up to Elfreda and made a rapid scrutiny. ‘New frock?’ 

Elfreda nodded with an assumption of indifference. 

‘How lucky!’ said Peggy, who was evidently rather excited. 
‘You’re always smart,’ she assured Mrs. John Maturin. 

Mrs. John smiled. 

Timidly and with unfamiliar step Airey Newton entered the 
gorgeous apartment. Relief was dominant on his face when he 
saw the group of friends, and he made a hasty dart towards them, 
giving on the way a nervous glance at his shoes, which showed 
two or three spots of mud—the pavements were wet outside. He 
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hastened to hide himself behind Elfreda Flood, and, thus sheltered, 
surveyed the scene. 

‘I was just saying, Airey, that politicians 

Arty Kane stopped further progress by the hasty suggestion 
of a glass of sherry, and the two went off together to the side 
room, “here supper was laid, leaving the rest again regarding the 
clock—except Peggy, who had put a half-crown in her glove, or 
her purse, or her pocket, and could not find it, and declared that 
she could not get home unless she did; she created no sympathy 
and (were such degrees possible) less surprise, when at last she 
distinctly recollected having left it on the piano. 

‘Whose half-crown on whose piano?’ asked Manson Smith 
with a forensic frown. 

When the sherry-bibbers returned with the surreptitious air 
usual in such cases, the group had undergone a marked change ; 
it was clustered round a very brilliant person in a gown of 
resplendent blue, with a flash of jewels about her, a hint of 
perfume, a generally dazzling effect. Miles. Childwick came up 
to Manson Smith. 

‘ This,’ said Childwick, ‘we must presume to be Mrs. Trevalla. 
Let me be introduced, Manson, before my eyes are blinded by 
the blaze.’ 

‘Is she a new flame of Tommy’s ?’ asked Manson in a whisper. 

The question showed great ignorance; but Manson was com- 
paratively an outsider, and Miles Childwick let it pass with a 
scornful smile. 

‘What a pity we’re not supping in the public room!” said 
Peggy. 

‘We might trot Mrs. Trevalla through first, in procession, you 
know,’ suggested Tommy. ‘It’s awfully good of you to come. I 
hardly dared ask you,’ he added to Trix. 

‘I was just as afraid, but Miss Ryle encouraged me. I met 
her two or three nights ago at Mrs. Bonfill’s.’ 

They went in to supper. Trix was placed between Tommy 
and Airey Newton, Peggy was at the other end, supported by 
Childwick and Arty Kane. The rest disposed themselves, if not 
according to taste yet with apparent harmony ; there was, how- 
ever, a momentary hesitation about sitting by Mrs. John. ‘Mrs. 
John means just one glass more champagne than is good for one,’ 
Childwick had once said, and the remark was felt to be just. 

‘No, politicians are essentially concerned with the things that 
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perish,’ resumed Miles Childwick; he addressed Peggy—Mrs. 
John was on his other side. 

‘Everything perishes,’ observed Arty Kane, putting down his 
empty soup-cup with a refreshed and cheerful air. 

‘ Do learn the use of language. I said “ essentially concerned.” 
Now we are essentially concerned with . 

Trix Trevalla heard the conversation in fragments. She did 
not observe that Peggy took much part in it, but every now and 
then she laughed in a rich gurgle, as though things and people 
in general were very amusing. Whenever she did this, all the 
young men looked at her and smiled, or themselves laughed too, 
and Peggy laughed more and, perhaps, blushed a little. Trix 
turned to Tommy and whispered, ‘ I like her.’ 

‘Rather!’ said Tommy. ‘ Here, waiter, bring some ice.’ 

Most of the conversation was far less formidable than Miles 
Childwick’s. It was for the most part frank and very keen dis- 
cussion of a number of things and persons entirely, or almost 
entirely, unfamiliar to Trix Trevalla. On the other hand, not one 
of the problems with which she, as a citizen and as a woman, had 
been so occupied was mentioned, and the people who filled her 
sky did not seem to have risen above the horizon here. Some- 
body did mention Russia once, and Horace Harnack expressed a 
desire to have ‘a slap’ at that great nation; but politics were 
evidently an alien plant, and soon died out of the conversation. 
The last play or the last novel, the most recent success on the 
stage, the newest paradox of criticism, were the topics when 
gossip was ousted for a few moments from its habitual and 
evidently welcome sway. People’s gossip, however, shows their 
tastes and habits better than anything else, and in this case Trix 
was not too dull to learn from it; it reproduced another atmo- 
sphere and told her that there was another world than hers. She 
turned suddenly to Airey Newton. 

‘We talk of living in London, but it’s a most inadequate 
description. There must be ten Londons to live in!’ 

‘ Quite—without counting the slums.’ 

‘We ought to say London A, or London B, or London C. 
Social districts, like the postal ones; only far more of them. I 
suppose some people can live in more than one ?’ 

‘Yes, a few; and a good many people pay visits.’ 

‘Are you Bohemian?’ she asked, indicating the company 
with a little movement of her hand. 
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‘Look at them!’ he answered. ‘They are smart and spotless. 
I’m the only one who looks the part in the least. And, behold, 
I am frugal, temperate, a hard worker, and a scientific man !’ 

‘There are believed to be Bohemians still in Kensington and 
Chelsea,’ observed Tommy Trent. ‘They will think anything 
you please, but they won’t dine out without their husbands.’ 

‘If that’s the criterion, we can manage it nearer than Chelsea,’ 
said Trix. ‘This side of Park Lane, I think.’ 

‘You've got to have the thinking too, though,’ smiled Airey. 

Miles Childwick had apparently been listening; he raised his 
voice a little and remarked: ‘ The divorce between the theoretical 
bases of immorality 

‘Falsely so called,’ murmured Manson Smith. 

‘ And its practical development is one of the most 

It was no use; Peggy gurgled helplessly, and hid her face in 
her napkin. Childwick scowled for an instant, then leant back in 
his chair, smiling pathetically. 

‘She is the living negation of serious thought,’ he complained, 
regarding her affectionately. 

Peggy, emerging, darted him a glance as she returned to her 
chicken. 

‘When I published ‘ Myra Lacrimans” began Arty Kane. 

In an instant everybody was silent. They leant forward 
towards him with a grave and eager attention, signing to one 
another to keep still. Tommy whispered: ‘Don’t move for a 
moment, waiter!’ 

‘Oh, confound you all!’ exclaimed poor Arty Kane, as he 
joined in the general outburst of laughter. 

Trix found herself swelling it light-heartedly. 

‘We've found by experience that that’s the only way to stop 
him,’ Tommy explained, as with a gesture he released the grin- 
ning waiter. ‘He'll talk about ‘‘ Myra” through any conversa- 
tion, but absolute silence makes him shy. Peggy found it out. 
It’s most valuable. Isn’t it, Mrs. John ?’ 

‘Most valuable,’ agreed Mrs. John. She made no other con- 
tribution to the conversation for some time. 

‘All the same,’ Childwick resumed, in a more conversational 
tone but with unabated perseverance, ‘ what I was going to say is 
true. In nine cases out of ten the people who are——’ He 
paused a moment. 

‘Trregular,’ suggested Manson Smith. 
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‘Thank you, Manson. The people who are irregular think 
they ought to be regular, and the people who are regular have 
established their right to be irregular. There’s a reason for it, of 
course——’ 

‘It seems rather more interesting without one,’ remarked 
Elfreda Flood. 

‘No reason, I think?’ asked Horace Harnack, gathering the 
suffrages of the table. 

‘Certainly not,’ agreed the table as a whole. 

‘To give reasons is a slur on our intellects and a waste of our 
time,’ pronounced Manson Smith. 

‘It’s such a terribly long while since I heard anybody talk 
nonsense on purpose,’ Trix said to Airey, with a sigh of enjoy- 
ment. 

‘They do it all the time; and, yes, it’s rather refreshing.’ 

‘Does Mr. Childwick mind ?’ 

‘Mind?’ interposed Tommy. ‘Gracious, no! He’s playing 
the game too; he knows all about it. He won't let on that he 
does, of course, but he does all the same.’ 

‘The reason is,’ said Childwick, speaking with lightning speed, 
‘that the intellect merely disestablishes morality, while the 
emotions disregard it. Thank you for having heard me with such 
patience, ladies and gentlemen.’ He finished his champagne 
with a triumphant air. 

‘You beat us that time,’ said Peggy with a smile of congratu- 
lation. 

Elfreda Flood addressed Harnack, apparently resuming an 
interrupted conversation. 

‘If I wear green I look horrid, and if she wears blue she 
looks horrid, and if we don’t wear either green or blue, the scene 
looks horrid. I’m sure I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘Tt’ll end in your having to wear green,’ prophesied Harnack. 

‘I suppose it will,’ Elfreda moaned disconsolately. ‘She 
always gets her way.’ 

‘I happen to know he reviewed it,’ declared Arty Kane with 
some warmth, ‘because he spelt “‘dreamed” with a‘“t.” He 
always does. And he’d dined with me only two nights before!’ 

‘Where ?’ asked Manson Smith. 

‘At my own rooms.’ 

‘Then he certainly wrote it. I’ve dined with you there myself.’ 

Trix had fallen into silence, and Airey Newton seemed content 
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not to disturb her. The snatches of varied talk fell on her ears, 
each with its implication of a different interest and a different 
life, all foreign to her. The very frivolity, the sort of schoolboy 
and chaffy friendliness of everybody’s tone, was new in her expe- 
rience, when it was united, as here it seemed to be, with a live- 
liness of wits and a nimble play of thought. The effect, so far as 
she could sum it up, was of carelessness combined with interest, 
independence without indifference, an alertness of mind which 
laughter softened. These people, she thought, were all poor (she 
did not include Tommy Trent, who was more of her own world), 
they were none of them well known, they did not particularly 
care to be, they aspired to no great position. No doubt they had 
to fight for themselves sometimes—witness Elfreda and her battle 
of the colours—but they fought as little as they could, and laughed 
while they fought, if fight they must. But they all thought and 
felt, they had emotions and brains. She knew, looking at Mrs. 
John’s delicate fine face, that she too had brains, though she did 
not talk. 

‘I don’t say,’ began Childwick once more, ‘that when Mrs. 
John puts us in a book, as she does once a year, she fails to do 
justice to our conversation, but she lamentably neglects and 
misrepresents her own.’ 

Trix had been momentarily uneasy, but Mrs. John was smiling 
merrily. 

‘I miss her pregnant assents, her brief but weighty disagree- 
ments, the rich background of silence which she imparts to the 
entertainment.’ 

Yes, Mrs. John had brains too, and evidently Miles Childwick 
and the rest knew it. 

‘When Arty wrote a sonnet on Mrs. John,’ remarked Manson 
Smith, ‘he made it only twelve lines long. The outside world 
jeered, declaring that such a thing was unusual, if not ignorant. 
But we of the elect traced the spiritual significance.’ 

‘Are you enjoying yourself, Airey?’ called Peggy Ryle. 

He nodded to her cordially. 

‘What a comfort!’ sighed Peggy. She looked round the 
table, laughed, and cried ‘ Hurrah!’ for no obvious reason. 

Trix whispered to Airey, ‘She nearly makes me cry when she 
does that.’ 

‘You can feel it?’ he asked in a quick low question, looking 
at her curiously. 
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‘Oh, yes, I don’t know why,’ she answered, glancing again at 
the girl whose mirth and exultation stirred her to so strange a mood. 

Her eyes turned back to Airey Newton, and found a strong 
attraction in his face too. The strength and kindness of it, 
coming home to her with a keener realisation, were refined by 
the ever-present shadow of sorrow or self-discontent. This hint of 
melancholy persisted even while he took his share in the gaiety 
of the evening ; he was cheerful, but he had not the exuberance 
of most of them; he was far from bubbling over in sheer joyous- 
ness like Peggy; he could not achieve even the unruffled and 
pain-proof placidity of Tommy Trent. Like herself then—in 
spite of a superficial remoteness from her, and an obviously nearer 
kinship with the company in life and cireumstances—he was in 
spirit something of a stranger there. In the end he, like herself, 
must look on at the fun rather than share in it whole-heartedly. 
There was a background for her and him, rather dark and sombre ; 
for the rest there seemed to be none; their joy blazed unshadowed. 
Whatever she had or had not attained in her attack on the world, 
however well her critical and doubtful fortunes might in the end 
turn out, she had not come near to reaching this; indeed it had 
never yet been set before her eyes as a thing within human 
reach. But how naturally it belonged to Peggy and her friends ! 
There are children of the sunlight and children of the shadow. 
Was it possible to pass from one to the other, to change your 
origin and name? It seemed to her that, if she had not been 
born in the shadow, it had fallen on her full soon and heavily, and 
had stayed very long. Had her life now, her new life with all its 
brilliance, quite driven it away? All the day it had been dark 
and heavy on her; not even now was it wholly banished. 

When the party broke up—it was not an early hour—Peggy 
came over to Airey Newton. Trix did not understand the 
conversation. 

‘I got your letter, but I’m not coming,’ she said. ‘I told you 
I wouldn’t come, and I won’t.’ She was very reproachful, and 
seemed to consider that she had been insulted somehow. 

‘Oh, I say now, Peggy!’ urged Tommy Trent, looking very 
miserable. 

‘It’s your fault, and you know it,’ she told him severely. 

‘Well, everybody else is coming,’ declared Tommy. Airey 
said nothing, but nodded assent in a manner half-rueful, half- 
triumphant. 
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‘It’s shameful,’ Peggy persisted, 

There was a moment’s pause. Trix, feeling like an eaves- 
dropper, looked the other way, but she could not avoid hearing. 

‘But I’ve had a windfall, Peggy,’ said Airey Newton. ‘On 
my honour, I have.’ 

‘Yes, on my honour, he has,’ urged Tommy earnestly. ‘A 
good thumping one, isn’t it, Airey ?’ 

‘One of my things has been a success, you know.’ 

‘Oh, he hits ’em in the eye sometimes, Peggy.’ 

‘Are you two men telling anything like the truth ?’ 

‘ The absolute truth.’ 

‘ Bible truth!’ declared Tommy Trent. 

‘Well, then, I'll come, but I don’t think it makes what 
Tommy did any better.’ 

‘Who cares, if you'll come?’ asked Tommy. 

Suddenly Airey stepped forward to Trix Trevalla. His manner 
was full of hesitation—he was, in fact, awkward; but then he was 
performing a most unusual function. Peggy and Tommy Trent 
stood watching him, now and then exchanging a word. 

‘ He’s going to ask her,’ whispered Peggy. 

‘Hanged if he isn’t !’ Tommy whispered back. 

‘Then he must have had it!’ 

‘I told you so,’ replied Tommy in an extraordinarily trium- 
phant, imperfectly lowered voice. 

Yes, Airey Newton was asking Trix to join his dinner-party. 

‘ It’s—it’s not much in my line,’ he was heard explaining, ‘ but 
Trent’s promised to look after everything for me. It’s a small 
affair, of course, and—and just a small dinner.’ 

‘Is it?’ whispered Tommy with a wink, but Peggy did not 
hear this time. 

‘If you’d come 

‘ Of course I will,’ said Trix. ‘ Write and tell me the day, and 
I shall be delighted.’ She did not see why he should hesitate 
quite so much, but a glance at Peggy and Tommy showed her 
that something very unusual had happened. 

‘It'll be the first dinner-party he’s ever given,’ whispered 
Peggy excitedly, and she added to Tommy, ‘Are you going to 
order it, Tommy ?’ 

‘T’ve asked him to,’ interposed Airey, still with an odd mixture 
of pride and apprehension. 

Peggy looked at Tommy suspiciously. 
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‘If you don’t behave well about it, I shall get up and go 
away,’ was her final remark. 

Trix’s brougham was at the door—she found it necessary now 
to hire one for night-work, her own horse and man finding enough 
to do in the daytime—and after a moment’s hesitation she offered 
to drive Airey Newton home, declaring that she would enjoy so 
much of a digression from her way. He had been looking on 
rather vaguely while the others were dividing themselves into 
hansom-cab parties, and she received the impression that he 
meant, when everybody was paired, to walk off quietly by himself. 
Peggy overheard her invitation and said with a sort of relief :— 

‘ That'll do splendidly, Airey !’ 

Airey agreed, but it seemed with more embarrassment than 
pleasure. 

But Trix was pleased to prolong, even by so little, the atmo- 
sphere and associations of the evening, to be able to talk about 
it a little more, to question him while she questioned herself 
also indirectly. She put him through a catechism about the 
members of the party, delighted to elicit anything that confirmed 
her notion of their independence, their carelessness, and their 
comradeship. He answered what she asked, but in a rather 
absent, melancholy fashion; a pall seemed to have fallen on his 
spirits again. She turned to him, attracted, not repelled, by his 
relapse into sadness. 

‘We're not equal to it, you and I,’ she said with a laugh. 
‘We don’t live there; we can only pay a visit, as you said.’ 

He nodded, leaning back against the well-padded cushions 
with an air of finding unwonted ease. He looked tired and worn. 

‘Why? We work too hard, I suppose. Yes, I work too, in 
my way.’ 

‘It’s not work exactly,’ he said. ‘They work too, you know.’ 

‘What is it then ?’ She bent forward to look at his face, 
pale in the light of the small carriage lamp. 

‘It’s the Devil,’ he told her. Their eyes met in a long gaze. 
Trix smiled appealingly. She had to go back to her difficult life 
—to Mervyn, to the Chance and Fricker entanglement. She felt 
alone and afraid. 

‘The Devil, is it? Have I raised him?’ she asked. ‘ Well, 
you taught me how. If I—if I come to grief, you must help me.’ 

‘You don’t know in the least the sort of man you're talking 
to,’ he declared, almost roughly. 
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‘I know you're a good friend.’ 

‘I am not,’ said Airey Newton. 

Again their eyes met, their hearts were like to open and tell 
secrets that daylight hours would hold safely hidden. But it is 
not far—save in the judgment of fashion—from the Magnifique 
to Danes Inn, and the horse moved at a good trot. They came to 
a stand before the gates. 

‘I don’t take your word for that,’ she declared, giving him her 
hand. ‘I sha’n’t believe it without a test,’ she went on in a 
lighter tone. ‘ And at any rate I sha’n’t fail at your dinner-party.’ 

‘No, don’t fail at my party—my only party.’ His smile was 
very bitter, as he relinquished her hand and opened the door of 
the brougham. But she detained him a moment; she was still 
reluctant to lose him, to be left alone, to be driven back to her flat 
and to her life. 

‘We're nice people! We have a splendid evening, and we 
end it up in the depths of woe! At least—you’re in them too, 
aren’t you?’ She glanced past him up the gloomy passage, and 
gave a little shudder. ‘How could you be anything else, living 
here?’ she cried in accents of pity. 

‘You don’t live here, yet you don’t seem much better,’ he re- 
torted. ‘You are beautiful and beautifully turned out—gorgeous ! 
And your brougham is most comfortable. Yet you don’t seem 
much better.’ 

Trix was put on her defence; she awoke suddenly to the fact 
that she had been very near to a mood dangerously confidential. 

‘I’ve a few worries,’ she laughed, ‘but I have my pleasures 
too.’ 

‘ And I’ve my pleasures,’ said Airey. ‘ And I suppose we both 
find them in the end the best. Good-night.’ 

Each had put out a hand towards the veil that was between 
them; to each had come an impulse to pluck it away. But 
courage failed, and it hung there still. Both went back to their 
pleasures. In the ears of both Peggy Ryle’s whole-hearted 
laughter, her soft merry ‘ Hurrah!’ that no obvious cause called 
forth, echoed with the mockery of an unattainable delight. You 
need clear soul-space for a laugh like that. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A DANGEROUS GAME, 


THERE were whispers about Beaufort Chance, and nods and winks 
such as a man in his position had better have given no occasion 
for; men told one another things in confidence at the club; 
they were quite sure of them, but at the same time very anxious 
not to be vouched as authority. For there seemed no proof. 
The list of shareholders of the Dramoffsky Concessions did not 
display his name; it did display, as owners of blocks of shares, 
now larger, now smaller, a number of names unknown to fame, 
social or financial ; even Fricker’s interest was modest according 
to the list, and Beaufort Chance’s seemed absolutely nothing. 
Yet still the whispers grew. 

Beaufort knew it by the subtle sense that will tell men who 
depend on what people say of them what people are saying. He 
divined it with a politician’s sensitiveness to opinion. He saw a 
touch of embarrassment where he was accustomed to meet frank- 
ness, he discerned constraint in quarters where everything had 
been cordiality. He perceived the riskiness of the game he 
played. He urged Fricker to secrecy and to speed; they must 
not be seen together so much, and the matter must be put 
through quickly ; these were his two requirements. He was in 
something of a terror; his manner grew nervous and his face 
careworn. He knew that he could look for little mercy if he 
were discovered ; he had outraged the code. But he held on his 
way. His own money was in the venture; if it were lost he was 
crippled in the race on which he had entered. Trix Trevalla’s 
money was in it too; he wanted Trix Trevalla and he wanted 
her rich. He was so hard-driven by anxiety that he no longer 
scrupled to put these things plainly to himself. His available 
capital had not sufficed for a big stroke; hers and his, if he 
could consider them as united, and if the big stroke succeeded, 
meant a decent fortune ; it was a fine scheme to get her to make 
him rich while at the same time he earned her gratitude. He 
depended on Fricker to manage this; he was, by himself, rather 
a helpless man in such affairs. Mrs. Bonfill had never expected 
that he would rise to the top, even while she was helping him to 
rise as high as he could. 

Fricker was not inclined to hurry himself, and he played 
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with the plea for secrecy in a way that showed a consciousness 
of power over his associate. He had been in one or two scandals, 
and to be in another would have interfered with his plans—or at 
least with Mrs. Fricker’s. Yet there is much difference between 
a man who does not want any more scandals and him who, for 
the sake of a great prize risking one, would be ruined if his 
venture miscarried. Fricker’s shrewd equable face displayed 
none of the trouble which made Chance’s heavy and careworn. 

But there was hurry in Fricker’s family, though not in 
Fricker. The season was half-gone, little progress had been 
made, effect from Trix Trevalla’s patronage or favour was con- 
spicuously lacking. Mrs. Fricker did not hesitate to impute 
double-dealing to Trix, to declare that she meant to give nothing 
and to take all she could. Fricker had a soul somewhat above 
these small matters, but he observed honour with his wife—for 
his oath’s sake and a quiet life’s. Moreover, be the affair what it 
would, suggest to him that he was being ‘bested’ in it, and he 
became dangerous. 

A word is necessary about the position of Dramoffskys. They 
had collapsed badly on Lord Farringham’s pessimistic speech. 
Presently they began to revive on the strength of ‘ inside buying ;’ 
yet their rise was slow and languid, the Stock Exchange was 
distrustful, the public would not come in. There was a nice 
little profit (‘ Not a scoop at present,’ observed Fricker) for those 
who had bought at the lowest figure, but more rumours would 
stop the rise and might send quotations tumbling again. It was 
all-important to know, or to be informed by somebody who did, 
just how long to hold on, just when to come out. Dramoffskys, 
in fine, needed a great deal of watching; the operator in them 
required the earliest, best, and most confidential information that 
he could get. Fricker was the operator. Beaufort Chance had 
his sphere. Trix, it will be noticed, was inclined to behave 
purely as a sleeping partner, which was all very well as regarded 
Dramoffskys themselves, but very far from well as it touched her 
relations towards her fellows in the game. 

Trix was praying for speed and secrecy as urgently as 
Beaufort Chance himself; for secrecy from Mrs. Bonfill, from 
Mervyn, from all her eminent friends ; for speed that the enter- 
prise might be prosperously accomplished, the money made, and 
she be free again. No more ventures for her, if once she were 
free, she declared. If once she were—free! There she would 
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pause and insist with herself that she had given Beaufort Chance 
no reason to expect more than the friendship which was all that 
he had openly claimed, nor the Frickers any right to look for 
greater countenance or aid than her own acquaintance and 
hospitality ensured them. Had she ever promised to marry 
Chance, or to take the Frickers to Mrs. Bonfill’s or the Glen- 
torlys’? She defied them to prove any such thing—and looked 
forward with terror to telling them so. 

At this point Mr. Liffey made entry on the scene with an 
article in ‘The Sentinel.’ Mr. Liffey had a terribly keen nose 
for misdeeds of all sorts and for secrets most inconvenient if 
disclosed. He was entirely merciless and inexhaustibly good- 
natured. He never abused anybody ; he dealt with facts, leaving 
each person to judge those facts by his own moral standard. He 
had no moral standard of his own, or said so; but he had every 
idea of making the ‘Sentinel’ a paying property. He came out 
now with an article whose heading seemed to harm nobody— 
since people with certain names must by now be hardened to 
having their patronymics employed in a representative capacity. 
‘Who are Brown, Jones, and Robinson ?’ was the title of the 
article in ‘The Sentinel.’ As the reader proceeded—and there 
were many readers—he found no more about these names, and 
gathered that Mr. Liffey employed them (with a touch of con- 
tempt, maybe) to indicate those gentlemen who, themselves 
unknown to fame, figured so largely in the share list of Dramoff- 
skys. With a persistence worthy of some better end than that 
of making fellow-creatures uncomfortable, or of protecting a 
public that can hardly be said to deserve it, Mr. Liffey tracked 
these unoffending gentlemen to the honourable, though modest, 
suburban homes in which they dwelt, had the want of delicacy 
to disclose their avocations and the amount of their salaries, 
touched jestingly on the probable claims of their large families 
(he had their children by name!), and ended by observing, with 
an innocent surprise, that their holdings in Dramoffskys showed 
them to possess either resources of which his staff had not been 
able to inform him, or, on the other hand, a commercial enter- 
prise which deserved higher remuneration than they appeared to 
be enjoying. He then suggested that present shareholders and 
intending investors in Dramoffskys might find the facts stated in 
his article of some interest, and avowed his intention of pursuing 
his researches into this apparent mystery. He ended by remark- 
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ing, ‘ Of course, should it turn out that these gentlemen, against 
whom I have not a word to say, hoid their shares in a fiduciary 
capacity, I have no more to say—no more about them, at least.’ 
And he promised, with cheerful obligingness, to deal further with 
this point in his next number. 

Within an hour of the appearance of this article Beaufort 
Chance entered Fricker’s study in great perturbation. He found 
that gentleman calm and composed. 

‘How much does Liffey know?’ asked Chance, almost 
trembling. 

Fricker shrugged his shoulders. ‘It doesn’t much matter.’ 

‘If he knows that I’m in it, that I’ve e 

‘He won’t know you're in it, unless one of the fellows gives 
us away. Clarkson knows about you, and Tyrrwhitt—none of 
the rest. I think I can keep them quiet. And we'll get out 
now. It’s not as good as I hoped, but it’s pretty good, and it’s 
time to go.’ He looked up at Chance and licked his cigar. 
‘Now’s the moment to settle matters with the widow,’ he went 
on. ‘ You go and tell her what I want and what you want. I 
don’t trust her, and I want to see; and, Beaufort, don’t tell her 
about Dramoffskys till you find out what she means. If she’s 
playing square, all right. If not,—he smiled pensively—‘ she 
may find out for herself the best time for selling Dramoffskys— 
and Glowing Stars too.’ 

‘Glowing Stars? She’s not deep in them, is she? I know 
nothing about them.’ 

‘A little private flutter—just between her and me,’ Fricker 
assured him. ‘Now there’s no time to lose. Come back here 
and tell me what happens. Make her understand—no nonsense! 
No more shuffling! Be quick. I shall hold up the market a 
bit while our men get out, but I won’t let you in for anything 
more.’ Fricker’s morals may have been somewhat to seek, but 
he was a fine study at critical moments. 

‘You don’t think Liffey knows *stammered Chance again. 

‘ About those little hints of yours? Ihopenot. But I know, 
Beaufort, my boy. Do as well as you can for me with the widow.’ 

Beaufort Chance scowled as he poured himself out a whisky- 
and-soda. But he was Fricker’s man and he must obey. He 
went out, the spectre of Mr. Liffey seeming to walk with him 
and to tap him on the shoulder in a genial way. 

At eleven o’clock Beaufort Chance arrived at Trix Trevalla’s 
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and sent up his name. Mrs. Trevalla sent down to say that she 
would be glad to see him at lunch. He returned that his busi- 
ness was important and would not bear delay. In ten minutes 
he found himself in her presence. She wore a loose morning- 
gown, her hair was carefully dressed, she looked very pretty ; 
there was an air of excitement about her; fear and triumph 
seemed to struggle for ascendancy in her manner. She laid a 
letter down on the table by her as he entered. While they 
talked she kept putting her hand on it and withdrawing it again, 
pulling the letter towards her and pushing it away, fingering it 
continually, while she kept a watchful eye on her companion. 

‘What’s the hurry about?’ she asked, with a languor that 
was not very plausible. ‘ Dramoffskys ?’ 

‘Dramoffskys are all right,’ said he deliberately, as he sat 
down opposite her. ‘ But I want a talk with you, Trix.’ 

‘Did we settle that you were to call me Trix ?’ 

‘I think of you as that.’ 

‘Well, but that’s much less compromising—and just as 
complimentary.’ 

‘Business! business!’ he smiled, giving her appearance an 
approving glance. ‘Fricker and I have been having a talk. 
We're not satisfied with you, partner. He had for the time 
conquered his agitation, and was able to take a tone which he 
hoped would persuade her, without any need of threats or of 
disagreeable hints. 

‘Am I not most amiable to Mr. Fricker, and Mrs., and Miss ?’ 
Trix’s face had clouded at the first mention of Fricker. 

‘You women are generally hopeless in business, but I expected 
better things from you. Now let’s come to the point. What 
have you done for the Frickers ?’ 

Reluctantly brought to the point, Trix recounted with all 
possible amplitude what she considered she had done. Her hand 
was often on the letter as she spoke. At the end, with a quick 
glance at Beaufort, she said :— 

‘And really that’s all I can do. They’re too impossible, 
you know.’ 

He rose and stood on the hearthrug. 

‘ That’s all you can do?’ he asked in a level smooth voice. 

‘Yes. Oh, a few more big squashes, perhaps. But it’s 
nonsense talking of the Glentorlys or of any of Mrs. Bonfill’s 
really nice evenings,’ 
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‘It’s not nonsense. You could do it if you liked. You 
know Mrs. Bonfill, anyhow, would do it to please you; and I 
believe the Glentorlys would too.’ 

‘Well, then, I don’t like,’ said Trix Trevalla. 

He frowned heavily and seemed as if he were going to break 
out violently. But he waited a moment and then spoke calmly 
again. The truth is that Fricker’s interests were nothing to him. 
They might go, provided he could show that he had done his 
best for them; but doing his best must not involve sacrificing 
his own chances. 

‘So much for Fricker! I must say you’ve a cool way with 
you, Trix.’ 

‘The way you speak annoys me very much sometimes,’ 
remarked Trix reflectively. 

‘Why do you suppose he interested himself in your affairs ?’ 

‘I’ve done what I could. Her lips shut obstinately. ‘If 
I try to do more I sha’n’t help the Frickers and I shall hurt 
myself.’ 

‘ That’s candid, at all events.’ He smiled a moment. ‘ Don’t 
be in a hurry to say it to Fricker, though.’ 

‘It'll be best to let the truth dawn on him gradually,’ smiled 
Trix. ‘Is that all you wanted to say? Because I’m not dressed, 
and I promised to be at the Glentorlys’ at half-past twelve.’ 

‘ No, it’s not all I’ve got to say.’ 

‘Oh, well, be quick then.’ 

Her indifference was overdone, and Beaufort saw it. A sus- 
picion came into his mind. ‘So much for Fricker!’ he had 
said. Did she dare to think of meting out the same cavalier 
treatment to him ? 

‘I wish you'd attend to me and let that letter alone,’ he said 
in a sudden spasm of irritation. 

‘As soon as you begin, I'll attend,’ retorted Trix; ‘ but you’re 
not saying anything. You're only saying you're going to say 
something.’ Her manner was annoying ; perhaps she would have 
welcomed the diversion of a little quarrel. 

But Beaufort was not to be turned aside; he was bent on 
business. Fricker, it seemed, was disposed of. He remained. 
But before he could formulate a beginning to this subject, Trix 
broke in :— 

‘I want to get out of these speculations as soon as I can, 
she said. ‘I don’t mind about not making any more money 
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as long as I don’t lose any. I’m tired of—of the suspense, and— 
and so on. And, oh, I won’t have anything more to do with the 
Frickers !’ 

He looked at her in quick distrust. 

‘Your views have undergone a considerable change,’ he re- 
marked. ‘ You don’t want to speculate! You don’t mind about 
not making any more money!’ 

Trix looked down and would not meet his eyes. 

‘Going to live on what you've got?’ he asked mockingly. 
‘Or is it a case of cutting down expenses and retiring to the 
country ?’ 

‘I don’t want to discuss my affairs. I’ve told you what I 
wish.’ 

He took a turn across the room and came back. His voice 
was still calm, but the effort was obvious. 

‘ What’s happened ?’ he asked. 

‘ Nothing,’ said Trix. 

‘ That’s not true.’ 

‘ Nothing that concerns you, I mean.’ 

‘Am I to be treated like Fricker? Do you want to have 
nothing more to do with me ?’ 

‘Nonsense! I want us to be friends, of course.’ 

‘You seem to think you can use men just as you please. As 
long as they're useful you'll be pleasant—you'll promise any- 
thing ; 

‘I never promised anything.’ 

‘Oh, women don’t promise only in words. You'll promise 
anything, hold out any hopes, let anything be understood! No 
promises, no! You don’t like actual lying, perhaps, but you'll 
lie all the while in your actions and your looks.’ 

People not themselves impeccable sometimes enunciate moral 
truths and let them lose little in the telling. Trix sat flushed, 
miserable, and degraded as Beaufort Chance exhibited her ways 
to her. 

‘You hold them off, and draw them on, and twiddle them 
about your finger, and get all you can out of them, and make 
fools of them. Then—something happens! Something that 
doesn’t concern them! And, for all you care, they may go to 
the devil! They may ruin themselves for you. What of that? 
I daresay I’ve ruined myself for you. What of that?’ 

Trix was certainly no more than partly responsible for any 
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trouble in which Mr. Chance’s dealings might laad him; but we 
cannot attend to our own faults in the very hour of preaching to 
others. Chance seemed to himself a most ill-used man; he had 
no doubt that but for Trix Trevalla he would have followed an 
undeviatingly straight path in public and private morality. 

‘Well, what have you got to say?’ he demanded roughly, 
almost brutally. 

‘I’ve nothing to say while you speak like that.’ 

‘Didn’t you lead me to suppose you liked me ?’ 

‘T did like you.’ 

‘Stuff! You know what I mean. When I helped you—when 
I introduced Fricker to you—was that only friendship? You 
knew better. And at that time I was good enough for you. I’m 
not good enough for you now. So I’m kicked out with Fricker ! 
It’s a precious dangerous game you play, Trix.’ 

‘Don’t call me Trix!’ 

‘I might call you worse than that, and not do you any wrong.’ 

Among the temporal punishments of sin and folly there is 
perhaps none harder to bear than the necessity of accepting 
rebuke from unworthy lips, of feeling ourselves made inferior by 
our own acts to those towards whom we really (of this we are 
clear) stand in a position of natural superiority. Their fortuitous 
advantage is the most unpleasant result of our little slips. Trix 
realised the truth of these reflections as she listened to Beaufort 
Chance. Once again the scheme of life with which she had- 
started in London seemed to have something very wrong with it. 

‘I—I’m sorry if I made you ’ she began in a stammering 





way. 
‘Don’t lie. It was deliberate from beginning to end,’ he 
interrupted. 

A silence followed. Trix fingered her letter. He stood there, 
motionless but threatening. She was in simple bodily fear; the 
order not to lie seemed the precursor of a blow—just as it used to 
be in early days when her mother’s nerves were very bad; but 
then Mrs. Trevalla’s blows had not been severe, and habit goes 
for something. This recrudescence of the tone of the old life— 
the oldest life of all—was horrible. 

Of course Beaufort Chance struck no blow; it would have been 
ungentlemanly in the first place; in the second it was unneces- 
sary ; thirdly, useless. Among men of his class the distinction 
lies, not in doing or not doing such things, but in wanting 
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or not wanting to do them. Beaufort Chance had the desire; 
his bearing conveyed it to Trix. But he spoke quietly enough 
the next minute. 

‘You'll find you can’t go on in this fashion,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
know what your plan is now, though perhaps I can guess. You 
mean to start afresh,eh? Not always so easy.’ His look and 
voice were full of a candid contempt ; he spoke to her as a criminal 
might to his confederate who had ‘rounded on’ him in considera- 
tion of favours from the police. 

He did not strike her, but in the end, suddenly and with a 
coarse laugh, he stooped down and wrenched the letter from her 
hand, not caring if he hurt her. She gave a little cry, but sat 
there without a movement save to chafe her wrenched fingers 
softly against the palm of the other hand. Beaufort Chance read 
the letter; it was very short: ‘I knew you would do what I wish. 
Expect me to-morrow.—M.’ 

Trix wanted to feel horrified at his conduct—at its brutality, 
its licence, its absolute ignoring of all the canons of decent con- 
duct. Look at him, as he stood there reading her letter, jeering 
at it in a rancorous scorn and a derision charged with hatred! 
She could not concentrate her indignation on her own wrong. 
Suddenly she saw his too—his and Fricker’s. She was outraged ; 
but the outrage persisted in having a flavour of deserved punish- 
ment. It was brutal; was it unjust? On that question she 
stuck fast as she looked up and saw him reading her letter. 
The next instant he tore it across and flung it into the grate 
behind him. 

‘You'll do as he wishes!’ he sneered. ‘He knows you will! 
Yes, he knows you're for sale, I suppose, just as I know it, and as 
Fricker knows it. He can bid higher, eh? Well, I hope he'll 
get delivery of the goods he buys. We haven't.’ 

He buttoned his frock-coat and looked round for his hat. 

‘Well, I’ve got a lot to do. I must go,’ he said, with a 
curious unconscious return to the ordinary tone and manner of 
society. ‘Good-bye!’ 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Chance,’ said Trix, stretching out her hand 
towards the bell. 

‘Tl let myself out,’ he interposed hastily. 

Trix rose slowly to her feet ; she was rather pale and had some 
trouble to keep her lips from twitching. Speak she could not; 
her brain would do nothing but repeat his words; it would not 
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denounce him for them, nor impugn their truth; it would only 
repeat them. Whether they were just or not was a question that 
seemed to fall into the background ; it was enough that anybody 
should be able to use them, and find her without a reply. 

Yet when he was gone her feeling was one of great relief. 
The thing had been as bad as it could be, but itwas done. It was 
over and finished. The worst had come—was known, measured, 
and endured. At that price she was free. She was degraded, 
bruised, beaten, but free. Chastened enough to perceive the 
truths with which Beaufort Chance had assailed her so un- 
sparingly, she was not so changed in heart but that she still 
rejoiced to think that the object towards which she worked, in 
whose interest she had exposed herself to such a lashing, was still 
possible, really unprejudiced, in fact hers if she would have it. 
The letter was gone ; but the promise of the letter lived. 

Suddenly another thing occurred to her. What about Dra- 
moffskys? What about her precious money? There she was, 
in the hands of these men whom she had flouted and enraged, so 
ignorant that she could do nothing for herself, absolutely at their 
mercy. What would they do? Would they wash their hands 
of her ? 

‘ Well, if they do—and I suppose they will—I must sell every- 
thing directly, even if I lose by it,’ she thought. ‘That’s the 
only thing, and I sha’n’t be quite ruined, I hope.’ 

Alas, how we misjudge our fellow-creatures! This trite 
reflection, always useful as a corrective either to cynicism or to 
enthusiasm, was to recur to Trix before the close of the day and 
to add one more to its already long list of emotions. Wash their 
hands of her? Concern themselves no more with her? That was 
not, it seemed, Mr. Fricker’s intention anyhow. The evening 
post brought her a letter from him; she opened it with shrinking, 
fearing fresh denunciations, feeling herself little able to bear any 
more flagellation. Yet she opened it on the spot; she was un- 
avoidably anxious about Dramoffskys. 

Threats! Flagellation! Nothing of the sort. Fricker wrote 
in the friendliest mood ; he was almost playful :— 


‘My dear Mrs. Trevalla,—I understand from our friend 
Beaufort Chance that he had an interview with you to-day. I 
have nothing to do with what concerns you and him only, and no 
desire to meddle. But as regards myself I fear that his friendly 
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zeal may have given you rather a mistaken impression. I am 
grateful for your kindness, which is, I know, limited only by your 
ability to serve me, and I shall think it a privilege to look after 
your interests as long as you leave them in my charge. I gather 
from Chance that you are anxious to sell your Dramoffskys at the 
first favourable moment. I will bear this in mind. Let me, 
however, take the liberty of advising you to think twice before 
you part with your Glowing Stars. I hear good reports, and even 
a moderate rise would give you a very nice little profit on the 
small sum which you entrusted to me for investment in G. S.’s. 
Of course you must use your own judgment, and I can guarantee 
nothing ; but you will not have found my advice often wrong. I 
may sell some of your Dramoffskys and put the proceeds in G. S.’s. 
‘I am, dear Mrs. Trevalla, 
‘With every good wish, 
‘ Very faithfully yours, 
‘SYDNEY FRICKER.’ 


There was nothing wherewith to meet this letter save a fit of 
remorse, a very kindly note to Mr. Fricker, and a regret that it 
was really impossible to do much for the Frickers. These 
emotions and actions duly occurred; and Trix Trevalla went to 
bed in a more tolerable frame of mind than had at one time 
seemed probable. 

The gentlemen unknown to fame sold Dramoffskys largely 
that day, and at last, in spite of Mr. Fricker, the price fell and 
fell. Fricker, however, professed himself sanguine. He bought 
a few more; then he sold a few for Trix Trevalla ; then he bought 
for her a few Glowing Stars, knowing that his friendly note would 
gain him a free hand in his dealings. But his smile had been 
rather mysterious as he booked his purchases, and also while he 
wrote the note ; and— 

‘It’s all right, my dear,’ he said to Mrs. Fricker, in reply to 
certain observations which she made. ‘ Leave it to me, my dear, 
and wait a bit.’ 

He had not washed his hands of Trix Trevalla ; and Beaufort 
Chance was ready to let him work his will. As a pure matter of 
business Mr. Fricker had found that it did not pay to be forgiving ; 
naturally he had discarded the practice. 


(To be continued.) 














CALYPSO AND ULYSSES. 


ODYSSEY, V. 148-224. 


BY J. W. MACKAIL. 


So saying, the mighty Shining One therefrom 
Passed, and the nymph imperial from her home 
Went forth to find Odysseus high of heart, 
Heeding the message that from Zeus had come. 


And him she found upon the ocean-brim, 
Where evermore his eyes with tears were dim, 
And with home-sickness all the joy of life 

In lamentation wore away from him. 


For now no more the nymph was his delight, 
Though in the hollow caverns night by night 
Perforce he needs must sleep beside her, yet 
With no desire could her desire requite : 


And day by day on cliff or beach apart, 

Fretted with tears and sighs and bitter smart 

He sate, and on the seas unharvested 

Gazed with the tears down dropping, sick at heart. 


Then standing by him spoke the Goddess fair : 
‘No more, unhappy man, sit mourning there, 
Nor let your life be worn away ; for now 
Myself unasked your journey will prepare. 


‘Up therefore, hew long beams, and skilfully 
Fit them with tools a broad-floored raft to be ; 
And build aloft a spar-deck thereupon 

To carry you across the misty sea. 
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‘ But water I will store on it, and bread, 

And the red wine wherewith is comforted 

Man’s heart, that you be stayed from famishing ; 
And lend you raiment; and your sail to spread 


‘ Will send a following wind, that free from ill 
Home you may win, if such indeed the will 

Be of the Gods, who hold wide heaven, and are 
Greater than I to purpose and fulfil.’ 


She spoke: but toilworn bright Odysseus heard 
Aghast, and answering said a winged word : 
‘Ah Goddess, surely not my home-going, 


But some strange purpose in your heart is stirred ; 


‘On a frail raft the mighty gulfs of sea 

Bidding me cross, that fierce and dreadful be, 
So that not even a swift well-balanced ship 
Before God’s wind may cross them running free. 


‘And on a raft my foot I will not set, 
Goddess, unless your full consent I get, 

And you take oath and swear, against my life 
Not to devise some other practice yet.’ 


So spake he: but the Goddess bright and bland 
Calypso, smiling, stroked him with her hand, 
And spoke a word and answered : ‘ Verily 

A witch you are, and quick to understand, 


‘Such words are these you have devised to say ! 
Now Earth I take to record here to-day, 

And the wide Heaven above our head, and that 
Water Abhorred that trickles down alway 


‘(Which is the mightiest and most dread to break 


Of all the oaths the blessed Gods may take), 
No practice for your hurt will I devise, 
But take such thought and counsel for your sake 
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‘ As for mine own self I would reckon good, 
If in the like extremity I stood. 

For my own mind is righteous, nor my heart 
Tron within me, but of piteous mood.’ 


Uttering these words the shining Goddess fair 
Led swiftly on, and he behind her there 
Followed her footsteps ; to the hollow cave, 

A man beside a goddess, came the pair ; 


And to the seat whence Hermes forth was gone 
Divine Odysseus went, and sat thereon. 
Beside him then, that he might eat and drink, 
All kinds of food that mortals feed upon 


The nymph began to lay, and took her seat 
Over against him ; while, that she might eat, 
The thralls her handmaidens set forth for her 
The deathless drink and the immortal meat. 


So to the ready food before them spread 

They reached their hands out: and when they had fed 
To quench their thirst and hunger, then began 
Calypso, bright of Goddesses, and said : 


‘Son of Laertes, high-born, subtle-souled, 
Odysseus, may your longing naught withhold 
To your own land so straightway to be gone? 
Then fare you well ; but had your heart foretold 


‘How many woes the fates for you decree 
Before you reach your country, here with me 
You had abode, and in this house had kept, 
And been immortal, howso fain to see 


‘That wife for whom through all your days you pine— 
Yet deem I not her beauty more than mine. 

Since hardly may a mortal woman vie 

In shape and beauty with my race divine,’ 
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Then in his wisdom spoke and answered he: 
‘ Goddess and mistress, be not wroth with me 
Herein : for very well myself I know 

That, set beside you, sage Penelope 


‘ Were far less stately and less fair to view, 
Being but mortal woman, nor like you 
Ageless and deathless : yet even so I yearn 
With longing sore to see my home anew ; 


‘ And through all days I see that one day shine: 

But if amid the ocean bright as wine 

Once more some God shall break me, then once more 
With steadfast purpose would my heart incline 


‘Still to endurance, and would suffer still, 
As ofttimes I have suffered, many an ill 
And many a woe in wave or war; and now 
Let this too follow after, if it will.’ 
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’ THE NEW BOHEMIA. 


BY AN OLD FOGEY. 


SOMETHING more than a quarter of a century ago, before I went 
out to help my uncle Benjamin as a tea-planter in Assam, I used 
to know a little about the Bohemian circles of the town. It was 
rather a fashion among young fellows from Oxford and Cambridge 
in those days. The Thackeray tradition was still with us, and at 
that time we used to read ‘ Pendennis’ and ‘ The Newcomes’ and 
‘The Adventures of Philip.’ I am told people do not read them 
any longer, preferring the polished compositions and chaste fancies 
of certain later novelists. It may be so. Weare apt to fall a 
little behind the current of popular literature in the remoter East. 
At any rate, we youngsters in the seventies knew our Thackeray, 
_ with our Dickens, our Clough, our Tennyson, and other now 
; perhaps obsolete writers, and came up to London emulous of the 
; brave life which those gallant heroes, Warrington and Pen and 
Clive Newcome, led so dashingly among the taverns and the 
theatres, the men of the quill, and the brothers of the brush and 
palette-knife. Like most other things, the reality proved hardly 

equal to the illusion. We had hummed over the famous lines— 

Though its longitude ’s rather uncertain, 
And its latitude ’s doubtful and vague, 


That person I pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague. 


So we young fellows went for it ‘ bald-headed ’—to use the 
elegant expression which I cull from the pages of one of the most 
cultured American authors of the day—and were never so happy 
as when we were spending an evening in the company of our 
Bohemian friends, who, to do them justice, being a hospitable set, 
were not averse to see us. 

They were a jovial crew, who worked hard, and amused them- 
selves in a roystering, companionable fashion. I am bound to 
say that already, when I first came upon the town and took 
chambers in Hare Court, Temple (dingy old Hare Court, whose 
venerable buildings have now been pulled down and replaced 
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by structures which appear to have been designed in Chicago), 
the glories of the older Bohemianism, as painted by our great 
novelist, had somewhat waned. The singing and suppers of the 
famous Back Kitchen lived only in the regretful memories of the 
elder men. You remember Thackeray’s description: ‘ Squads 
of young apprentices and assistants, the shutters being closed 
over the scene of their labours, came hither, for fresh air, doubt- 
less. Rakish young medical students—gallant, dashing, what is 
called “loudly” dressed, and (must it be owned ?) somewhat dirty 
—were here smoking and drinking and vociferously applauding 
the songs. Young University bucks were to be found here, too, 
with that indescribable genteel simper which is only learned at 
the knees of Alma Mater; and handsome young Guardsmen, and 
florid bucks from the St. James’s Street clubs—nay, senators, 
English and Irish, and even members of the House of Peers.’ 

There were men, we knew, who had assisted at these revels— 
men who numbered Mr. Hoolan and Mr. Doolan among their inti- 
mates, who had written for the ‘ Dawn’ and the ‘ Day,’ hobnobbed 
with the original of Captain Shandon, and received guineas from 
the firms of Bacon and of Bungay; and, albeit we had fallen upon 
somewhat soberer days, they did their best to maintain the Back 
Kitchen precedent in certain resorts and cenacula, to which they 
were often good enough to give admission to us youngsters. Well 
do I recollect one particular club to which I had the honour of 
being elected a member, on the introduction of my journalistic 
friend and patron of those days, poor Bob Ireson. 

Everybody knew Bob at that time, and to be taken up by him 
was an introduction to the more esoteric circles of Fleet Street and 
the Strand. He was a gentleman and a scholar, was Bob—or, at 
least, had been the former, and was still the latter, when sober. 
He had been at St. Quentin’s College, Oxford, took his ‘ first’ in 
‘Mods.’ and ‘ Greats,’ was prowime for the ‘ Hertford,’ and would 
almost certainly have got the ‘ Ireland,’ but for the fact that he had 
been seduced into a little game of cards and a late supper-party 
the night before with young Lord Rupert Deloraine, who subse- 
quently, as everybody knows, held one of the highest offices in 
the councils of the Queen, but was at that time a somewhat too 
convivial undergraduate at Quentin’s. Owing to this festivity Bob 
was by no means in his best form at the Examination Schools, 
and his Greek iambics were not up to their usual standard. A 
similar accident deprived him of the Fellowship on which he had 
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reckoned ; and so Bob came to town and joined the Corporation 
of the Goose-Quill. When I knew him he had been in it some 
fifteen years, and was the most brilliant, unreliable, well- 
informed, and erratic contributor who ever plagued or delighted 
an editor. He had a wife and half a dozen neglected children 
stowed away in a back street in Holloway, to which suburb he 
oceasionally retired when no other opportunity of spending an 
evening presented itself. I have reason to believe that his 
domestic life was not luxurious; and Mrs. Bob, who was under- 
stood to be distantly connected with his laundress at Oxford, did 
not frequent literary or other society. Bob himself preferred 
associating with his male companions in that congenial quarter 
of the town in which he pursued his fitful avocations. 

1 do not know where or when he wrote, but somehow or other he 
contrived to cover an enormous quantity of copy-paper. He would 
write leaders, reviews, dramatic criticisms, savage lampoons in prose 
or verse (he was never happier than when he was reviling his old 
college boon companion, Lord Rupert, who by this time had long 
since ranged himself, married an American heiress, and lived in 
great splendour at Rutland Gate), librettos for burlesques and 
pantomimes, or, in fact, anything for which he was paid. He 
earned a good deal of money, according to the comparatively 
humble standard of those days, but I do not think that much of it 
found its way out to Holloway. He had in him the root and 
essential quality of Bohemianism. When he had done pretty 
well and was flush he was ready to stand a bottle of champagne 
and a dinner to any friend—or, for the matter of that, to any 
enemy, for Bob was the most placable of men, and would eat and 
drink with anybody. When he had a run of bad luck, he 
consumed sausages and gin-and-water in those appalling dark 
taverns and cook-shops, which have been replaced by the mam- 
moth restaurants and garish cafés of a more civilised generation. 

Sometimes he would vanish for a month or so, and nobody 
knew what became of him; but in due course he turned up 
again at our club, jovial, impecunious, reckless as ever, equally 
ready to play billiards with the racing tout of a sporting news- 
paper or to discuss Aristophanes with a professor of Greek. At 
length he disappeared definitely, and came back no more; and 
the rumour went about that he had been found in a condition of 
utter destitution in poor lodgings at a minor seaside resort, and 
had been taken to the local workhouse infirmary. So we made up 
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a little purse for him at the club, and sent him out on a sea 
voyage to Australia, with strict injunctions to the steward of the 
vessel that he was to be served with nothing stronger than soda- 
water on the journey. But Bob never reached Melbourne. He 
died at sea; and his body rests quietly, deep down somewhere in 
the Indian Ocean. When a few friends came to look into the 
affairs of the establishment at Holloway they found that poor 
Mrs. Bob was in a very bad way indeed; and so another sub- 
scription had to be raised, and many good fellows who had known 
Bob in his prime were willing enough to put their guineas to it. 

A sad ending; but many of our jolly Bohemians did finish 
rather mournfully. Still they were uncommonly good company 
while they lasted. Those evenings at our club were amusing 
enough and something more. We used to meet in two or 
three shabby rooms somewhere off the Strand. There were faded 
carpets on the floor, threadbare curtains at the windows, battered, 
old, comfortable leather-seated arm-chairs, and horsehair-covered 
sofas of primeval antiquity. The fastidious appointments of 
the modern club had not entered into the imagination of our 
members. Sam, the butler, a very Ganymede in the bearing and 
compounding of drinks, wore the same shirt for a week ; so by the 
way did some of the members. There was a cupboard in which 
you could wash your hands, but I do not think it was often used. 

The menw was more satisfying than pretentious. You could 
get an excellent steak, a sufficient chop, kidneys grilled to a nicety, 
potatoes smoking hot in their jackets, kippers, bloaters, soft roes 
on toast, devilled bones of a fiery potency; and gin and whisky, 
and brandy-and-water hot, and stout and bitter, flowed in a never 
slackening stream. On occasions, too, there would be a vast bowl 
of punch, brewed by Mulligan, the cunning of hand, who had a 
skill in that decoction which was famous throughout Bohemia, 
and had penetrated even to the United States. There was dinner, 
cost you 2s., on the table at six o’clock every evening—lIrish stew, 
boiled mutton, roast beef and. Yorkshire pudding, and other viands 
of a simple and satisfying nature. If you dropped in to this 
meal you would find some twenty men, more or less, gathered 
round the board, prepared to do full justice to the provisions. 
For our Bohemians, as I have said, were as a rule hard-working 
folks, and they did little at luncheon, and would have scorned 
afternoon tea and muffins if anybody had been prepared to supply 
them with those delicacies. 
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The food eaten and the cloth cleared, clay pipes and briars 
were produced—it was before the day of cigarettes, and many of 
us could not afford cigars—a tumbler of spirits or perhaps a small 
bottle of port or claret was before each man, and the company 
settled itself down steadily for conversation. And how they 
talked! They were the last survivors, some of them, of a great 
conversational age, a time when men met together, as they used 
to do in the days of Addison and in the days of Johnson, as in 
those of Scott and Hazlitt, for the purpose of exchanging ideas. 
It is a custom that seems to have vanished while I have been 
growing tea in Assam. Nowadays I am told there is no conver- 
sation. It is l’éternel féminin which has destroyed the practice. 
Women are everywhere, and you can’t converse with women. 
Besides, there is no time to talk. People are too busy in playing 
games, or seeing plays, or performing them. But my elder 
cronies of the old shabby club did not go into society, and would 
no more have thought of putting on a dress coat, and listening 
to music in a lady’s drawing-room, than they would have played 
battledore and shuttlecock with school-girls across a dining-room 
table. In the intervals of their work, they liked to discuss matters 
with one another, amid clouds of tobacco and the fragrance of 
much alcohol. 

I do not say the talk was always of the best kind. It was apt 
to be too full-fleshed, too ribald, a little (shall we say ?) too virile. 
There was old Ventregris, the doyen of the coterie, a prosperous 
accountant, I believe, whom we all regarded with considerable 
respect, because he was known to live in affluence somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Weybridge, with horses and carriages, and 
gardens and many servants to wait upon him. He was the patron 
and financial adviser of the club, and I believe its appointments 
would have been even dingier than they were but for occasional 
cheques from him. The hoary old reprobate preferred the gin- 
sodden atmosphere of our pothouse to all his suburban splendours, 
anu was never so happy as when sitting there listening to the 
most atrocious stories, invented for his delectation by some inge- 
nious follower of the theatrical art. But the talk was not always, 
or even usually, of that kind. Much of it, of course, was ‘ shop,’ 
and you were not long in that society before you knew exactly 
how much or how little was to be acquired at the precarious trade 
of letters, or the still more precarious pursuit of journalism. You 
could learn what publisher was good for an advance on royalties, 
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and what editor could most safely be planted with copy. But often 
we got far away from these subjects. Literature, ‘art, politics, 
philosophy, all these things would be discussed and considered 
and debated by men who, if they were Bohemians, were also in 
many cases students and thinkers and readers, with a knowledge 
of the world and books ; and I can recall some midnight symposia 
in those close and murky chambers in which mind had clashed 
with mind, and perhaps even for a moment the deep places of the 
soul had been unveiled. 

So with these recollections upon me, grave and gay, 1 have 
naturally not been averse, since my return to town, to seeing 
something of the Bohemianism of the younger generation. I 
find things have changed a good deal in the last quarter of a 
century. The successors of the careless wits and jovial viveurs of 
my earlier days are, I must admit, a much more decorous body 
of persons. The other day, for instance, young Grubbins, the son 
of my old friend, Joe Grubbins, whom you will recollect as one of 
Bacon and Bungay’s favourite and most successful bookmakers, 
came to make acquaintance with me. 

Grubbins pére was a very sedulous exponent of the literary art. 
Every few months he was in the habit of publishing a substantial 
volume, ‘Half Hours with the Twelve Apostles,’ ‘The Homes of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ ‘The Private Life of the Emperor Tiberius,’ 
‘Ten Thousand Household Cookery Recipes,’ and so on. Nothing 
human came amiss to him if he received a publisher’s commission 
to write about it. He had written a History of the World, illus- 
trated, which was sold in sixpenny parts with woodcuts of a spirited 
character, and he had written a treatise on Domestic Medicine. 
Withal, he was a fellow of infinite resource and a mass of curious 
information, and he worked ten hours a day, and lived in a small 
house in Brixton with an excellent thrifty wife, who put the 
antimacassars on the chairs in the little back drawing-room when 
visitors were expected, and otherwise sat with Joe in the front 
room, which was parlour, dining-room, and study all in one. Here 
the talented author composed his valuable works and pursued his 
researches when he was not at the British Museum Reading-room. 

Young Joseph is a literary gentleman also, but he seems 
to have hit upon an easier and more lucrative branch of the 
profession than his father. I have not been able to discover the 
names of any books that he has published. When I questioned 
him on the subject he replied, ‘Books, no fear, sir! They don’t 
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pay. The old dad had enough of that, and it don’t suit me.’ 
Questioned more particularly as to the precise nature of his 
compositions, I discovered that Mr. Grubbins devoted himself to 
that department of journalism which used to be known as per- 
sonal, An enterprising newspaper, that has come into existence 
since my migration to the East, is the favourite vehicle for what 
he calls his pars, which are mainly concerned with the comings 
and goings, and the private affairs, of members of fashionable 
society. On the strength of this pursuit Grubbins junior is 
apparently regarded as a member of quite elegant and exclusive 
circles himself, has chambers in Jermyn Street, dines not infre- 
quently in Piccadilly and Park Lane, and is on familiar terms 
with various personages, whose affluence and distinction have 
penetrated to me even in the recesses of Asia. Invited by this 
young gentleman to spend an evening with him at the Jolly 
Beggars’ Club, I accepted with avidity, a trifle surprised to find 
that the entertainment was to take place, not as I might have 
expected at a tavern in the Fleet Street region, but in the 
‘ Byzantine Saloon’ of the Megatherium Hotel. 

I was somewhat doubtful as to whether one ought to wear 
evening dress or not, for in the old days these garments were little 
in favour with our set; but I concluded that as a stranger and a 
visitor I should do no harm to err on the right side and array 
myself inthe usual dinner costume. It waswellIdidso. I drove 
down to Piccadilly in a pleasantly anticipatory frame of mind. 
The name of the club had an attractive sound about it. With the 
Jolly Beggars methought I might count on a rollicking evening, 
perhaps too rollicking for my sedate middle age, but full of mirth, 
wit, and gay boon companionship. The reality was a little 
different. When I arrived, somewhat late, in the radiant banquet- 
ing-hall of the Megatherium, I found a great company assembled, 
some three or four hundred of both sexes. The male guests were 
to a man arrayed in what the novelists of the good old times used 
to call faultless evening costume. The ladies, to my unaccus- 
tomed eyes, seemed to be attired in all the luxury of the latest 
fashion. The chairman of the Jolly Beggars was a severe gentle- 
man of solemn aspect, who presided over the festive board with 
magisterial dignity. The guests of the evening were that 
eminent archeologist, Professor Chumpchop, whose researches 
into the dietetic peculiarities of the Marquesas Islanders have 
gained deserved applause. Beside him sat a lady, decorated 
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with many diamonds, whom I ascertained to be a popular 
writer of current fiction. 

The company as a whole was not unworthy of these dis- 
tinguished personages. There were actors, journalists, men of 
letters, who all behaved with the rigid and unbending gravity 
so pleasantly characteristic of English society in its hours of re- 
laxation. I found myself placed alongside of a severe person, a 
contributor to some of the leading reviews of this capital, who 
drank mineral water throughout the evening, and entertained me 
with a serious discourse on the cost of living in the western 
portions of the metropolis, and the incidence of parochial rates 
in South Kensington. I found on subsequent inquiry that a 
considerable number of the Jolly Beggars were resident in this 
or similar eligible localities. Instead of the shabby establish- 
ments in Holloway and Camden Town and those other quarters 
in which my older Bohemian friends abode, I discovered that 
these younger men lived in unimpeachable middle-class respecta- 
bility at Bayswater or Earl’s Court. Their wives were At Home 
on the second and fourth Thursdays, and they themselves were 
in the habit of giving dinner-parties, attended by colonels and 
baronets. They take their families to the sea-side in August, 
they play golf, they live in an atmosphere of Philistine calm. 
They are churchwardens, guardians of the poor, some perhaps 
have sunk to be county councillors. 

I turned into our old club the other Saturday evening. It 
has changed its location and many other things. Gone are the 
shabby chairs and sofas, the threadbare carpets. The rooms looked 
clean and prim under the shaded electric lights. The ‘Times’ 
was on the table, servants in livery ministered to your wants, 
blameless water-colours and photogravures on the walls had 
replaced the furious caricatures and Rabelaisian sketches contri- 
buted by some of our artistic members. It was supper-time, and 
supper on Saturday night used to be a scene of riotous revelry, a 
babel of unruly talk into the small hours. One veteran I recollect 
was wont to say that he never left the club on a Sunday morning 
till it was time to take in the milk. His successors keep better 
hours. I found some dozen languid members about the table. 
They were mostly in evening dress, and they ate their kippers, 
and drank a modest quantity of whisky and water, to a subdued 
hum of intermittent conversation in duets. There was no general 
chatter, and if you did not ‘know’ your neighbour he regarded 
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you with the frozen, suspicious glare of polite society. In the 
old days we should no more have asked for an introduction than 
for a certificate of baptism. However, I found a man with whom 
I was slightly acquainted, and was permitted to take part in a 
discussion on the Vaccination Acts. Then there was a frigid 
interval of silence, and somebody began to talk in a broken 
whisper of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. I paid my bill to 
the butler—a dignified functionary no more like unto old Sam 
‘than I to Hercules ’—and left in good time to catch the last ’bus 
westward. 

I went to another Bohemian club the other day, which I am 
assured is very much in the movement. It bears the name of a 
medizval writer whose works, I understand, are chiefly devoted to 
the glorification of self-indulgence. But there was nothing 
riotous in our merrymaking. A gentleman from, I believe, 
Mincing Lane was good enough to read us a paper about Mrs. 
Hannah More. We discussed the personality and literary merits 
of this author for three hours with suitable gravity. One 
speaker, an eminent lawyer, made several jokes; but his levity I 
think rather jarred on the feelings of the assembly, which had 
clearly met in a praiseworthy spirit of mutual improvement and 
edification. The majority of the members seemed bored, and I 
wondered why they came. But on opening my daily newspaper 
the next morning I found it on record that ‘ The Club had 
a meeting last evening at the Restaurant, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. —-—. Among those present were Messrs. —— 
&e.’ The old Bohemia seldom got ‘into the papers.’ The new 
Bohemia appears to spend its life, not unsuccessfully, in being 
paragraphed. It is much too busy in this way to have leisure for 
enjoyment. Indeed it takes its pleasures rather sadly. On the 
other hand, it is always interviewing itself and publishing its own 
portrait in the illustrated newspapers, and giving descriptions 
of its own wives and books and private pursuits. 

I have lately made the acquaintance of a leading member 
of the new school. He is a very active person, who has founded 
a number of literary clubs. The attention of the world is not 
infrequently invited to his doings. ‘Mr. Vincent Ropemin will 
preside at the monthly House Dinner of the Asterisk Club on 
Thursday.’ ‘Mr. Vincent Ropemin will read a paper before the 
Society of Typewriters on Literary Copyright in Venezuela, with 
special reference to the rights of British authors.’ ‘Mr. and 
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Mrs. Vincent Ropemin gave a delightful reception at their 
chaining home in Brompton Crescent the other day. The 
pretty rooms were crowded with literary and theatrical celebrities, 
among whom I noticed, &c. The hostess looked lovely in pale 
blue with sequin trimmings.’ ‘Mr. Ropemin informs us that 
his latest journalistic venture, the “‘ Ladies’ Rattle,” is proving 
a phenomenal success.’ ‘Mr. Ropemin has gone to Constan- © 
tinople to work up the materials for his new novel on the sub- 
ject of the Empress Theodora.’ With all these pre-occupations, 
Mr. Ropemin is not a vivacious companion. He is a wearied 
gentleman, prematurely bald and grey, with anxious eyes, and 
he presides at the sparkling entertainments just alluded to with 
all the gaiety of a mute at a funeral. When I dine with him 
in serious state in Brompton, with a grizzled bejewelled lady on 
my right hand, and on my left the portly wife of Sir Haverstock 
Hill, that noted City magnate, I realise that many things have 
changed since I left England when Lord Beaconsfield was Consul. 
Literary people, journalists, actors, are no longer déclassés; 
they are respectable, and often prosperous men of business, as 
regular in their habits as if they bought shellac or sold indigo. 
I suppose there are still unsuccessful out-at-elbow penmen, who 
haunt low taverns, and borrow half-crowns, and pawn their clothes, 
and enjoy themselves in low dissipation. But my friends of the 
old Bohemia strain were not of that kind at all. They were for 
the most part hard-working, and not always ill-paid, craftsmen in 
the factory of letters; only they had inherited a tradition of 
dislike for the ways of the bourgeoisie. Their successors, being 
wise men in their generation, have allowed themselves to be 
quietly drafted into the great disciplined army of the ‘ professional ’ 
classes, and order their lives like unto their fellows. 

On the whole I suppose one ought not to regret the disappear- 
ance of the old Bohemia. The modern variety is in many ways 
the better of the two. The young fellows —I perceive that during 
my absence everybody under threescore has grown young—are in 
essential respects better than their fathers, at least in some of 
those matters which make for happiness in private life and good 
repute in public. They pay their way, they earn their living in 
a steady fashion, they indulge themselves I dare say in a more 
innocent manner, and they certainly cause a good deal less trouble 
to their wives and other belongings. One recollects Captain 
Shandon in the Fleet Prison, and the manner in which that 
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gentleman occupied himself when a casual stroke of work put a 
few pounds in his way. ‘Mrs. Shandon sadly went on with her 
work at the window looking into the court. She saw Shandon 
with a couple of men on his heels run rapidly in the direction of 
the prison tavern. She had hoped to have had him at dinner 
herself that day; there was a piece of meat and some salad in a 
basin on the ledge outside the window of their room, which she 
had expected that she and little Mary were to share with the 
child’s father. But there was no chance of that now. He would 
be in that tavern until the hour for closing it; then he would go 
and play at cards or drink in some other man’s room, and come 
back silent, with glazed eyes, reeling a little in his walk, that his 
wife might nurse him.’ Yes, perhaps the new Bohemians are a 
more reputable set than their predecessors; but one cannot help 
thinking that they are a great deal duller. 
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THE tide was out and they were sitting on the sea wall that holds 
up the end of the lawn at Drumcleugh, smoking and kicking their 
heels absently against the smooth blocks of Portland cement—Jack 
Oramore, occupant of Drumcleugh, and his brother-in-law, Dick 
Keppel. 

It was a perfectly peaceful Clyde Sabbath morning. There is 
a special breadth and depth of serenity about a quiet Sabbath 
morning on the Clyde, once you get below Greenock, which is 
almost unsurpassable. The air was so very still that the smoke 
from the men’s pipes wreathed their heads like a blue halo, and 
the smoke from the breakfast chimney of Drumcleugh rose like a 
tall grey feather against the wooded hill behind. The hills on the 
opposite shore looked solemnly down at themselves in the loch as 
in a mirror. Oramore’s yacht, the Albatross, was joined at the 
water-line to an inverted Albatross which floated half way up an 
inverted hillside. 

The two men had not spoken for many minutes. One might 
almost have imagined that the peacefulness of the scene had 
entered into their souls. That, however, would have implied a 
very slight acquaintance with Master Richard Keppel. He 
glanced now and again, without turning his head, at the moody 
face of the other, and then, by way of breaking an irksome silence, 
said cheerfully : 

‘Pretty picture, isn’t it?’ 

Oramore only grunted, and they smoked on in silence till Dick 
broke out again, through his teeth : 

‘See here, old man, out with it, whatever it is. My brain’s 
getting muddled trying to think which of my sins has come home 
to roost this time. There’s such a lot of ’em it’ll be a real relief 
to know which one it is. Is it Cissie Travers?’ 

Oramore shook his head and looked sombrely out over the 
loch. 

‘Bolsover ?’ queried Dick, ‘I did think Bolsover was a dead 
cert, but anyhow Polyanthus will pull me round on the Derby.’ 

Oramore puffed viciously and lost the pleasure of his pipe. 
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‘Well,’ continued Dick, in default of response, ‘if it’s neither 
Cissie nor Bolsover, I’m hanged if I know what it can be. Not 
that New York business again ?’—with an anxious look at the 
gloomy smoker. 

‘ Nothing to do with you, Dick,’ said Oramore at last. ‘ Don’t 
give yourself away any more than you need.’ 

‘All right, old man, if it’s nothing to do with me it’s all 
right.’ 

‘I wish to heaven it was. It’s all damned wrong.’ 

‘And nothing to do with me? Who’s in the mud now?’ 

‘Me. I’m on the rocks.’ 

‘The deuce! What isit? Bottom fallen out of market?’ 

Oramore nodded gloomily. 

‘Thought you generally managed to stand from under and 
catch some of the droppings as they fell ?’ 

‘TI had it straight from old Harris himself to put every penny 
I had into Chartereds. I went abig plunge and look like coming 
a big cropper. That’s about the size of it, Dick.’ 

‘Same with me and Bolsover. No Derby to look forward to?’ 

‘Yes, if I could hang on there’s probably a fortune in them. 
I’ve faith in Harris, and this is only a temporary set-back. But 
settlement’s next week, and I don’t see my way to cover.’ 

‘What does it run to?’ 

‘T’ve got 100,000. They’re down four shillings.’ 

Dick whistled solemnly as he figured it out on the wall with a 
bit of white stone. 

*20,000/.! That beats me and Bolsover all into fits, Say, 
Jack, my boy, you ought to be more cautious. 20,000/. takes a 
lot of covering.’ 

‘I can manage about half in the time—at a sacrifice. But 
half’s no good. It looks like smash.’ 

‘Bank no use ?’ ' 

‘Not a cent. They look askance at this kind of thing.’ 

‘Dolly know ?’ 

‘No; she'll know soon enough, poor girl. We'll have to sell up 
and clear out.’ 

He smoked in gloomy silence for a few minutes, and then 
slowly pulled out of his pocket a letter with a foreign stamp on, 
and handed it over to Keppel. Dick opened it, and looked first 
with wide round eyes at an enclosure, which proved to be a bank 
draft for 10,0001. 
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‘Heavens!’ he said, aud then read the letter, and then asked, 
‘And what are you going to do?’ 

‘What would you do?’ 

‘ How does it work out ?’ 

‘Profit on 10,000/. worth of arms and ammunition about 
2,0001,’ 

‘Good enough, but doesn’t help you much for next week.’ 

‘I should get three months’ credit on the goods.’ 

‘I—see !’ 

‘But it’s risky business all round. I was half sorry when I got 
the letter yesterday morning. I don’t like to disappoint Sylvain, 
and yet I don’t much like the business. Someone else will do it, 
of course, if I don’t. You see he takes it for granted I'll make no 
bones about it, and it would mean a delay to them which may be 
of importance.’ 

‘ And you could have the use of that 10,000/. for three months ?’ 

Oramore nodded, and the other pondered the situation, flipping 
the draft for 10,000/. against his fingers. 

‘Well, what would you do?’ asked Oramore. 

‘Could you meet the bills in three months’ time in any case ?’ 

‘Certainly, unless things go to the deuce altogether.’ 

‘Very well, in that case I should take this chance and send 
the stuff along. It’s a risky business, I know, but when one’s 
back’s to the wall one takes every chance, and I don’t see that you 
can afford to let this one slip.’ 

‘Will you help? IfI buy the stuff will you take it out in the 
Albatross ?’ 

‘Will I, my boy? Won’tI? Id take fifty Albatrosses into 
Manzanillo or into Havana itself to help along. I’ve no great 
liking personally for the Cubans, but I like ’em better than the 
Spaniards, and they’ve been brutally treated, there’s no doubt about 
that.’ 

‘Then we'll do it, and if you take ’em out you shall have the 
profit on the run. Here come Dolly and Poppet. Keep mum 
about all this, Dick. No need to worry the wife if there’s no need 
to. God!’ he said, as the fair-haired girl and her two-year-old 
daughter came down the lawn to call them in to breakfast, ‘ I’d do 
more than this to keep them all right.’ 

‘Me, too!’ said Keppel. ‘Come along, Poppet, and I’ll be your 
donk-donk up to the house,’ and off he went with the child on his 
back, 
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Just one week later the two men were leaning over the sea 
wall again, under much the same conditions as to weather, but in 
@ very much more hopeful frame of mind. 

Chartereds had picked up a trifle, and with the help of the 
draft from Cuba Oramore had weathered the settlement and was 
looking forward to a still more hopeful time when that eventful 
day came round again. The arms and ammunition were bought, 
and were being packed and despatched to Glasgow in as innocent- 
looking packages as could be contrived, and within ten days or so 
Keppel expected to start on his adventure. 

Suddenly Oramore rose up from the wall. 

‘ Here’s old McKinnon coming ; I’m off. Don’t let him pump 
you, Dick. He knows I was hard hit, and he’s on pins and needles 
to find out how I pulled through.’ 

Their neighbour came slowly along the shore, picking his way 
over the seaweed-covered stones: an elderly, grey, tight-lipped 
man, his eyes fixed on the ground, his hands behind him. He 
was thinking over his profits on the last settlement, which had 
been a particularly fortunate one for him. He was therefore in a 
peaceful and contented frame of mind. 

It was not till he came opposite the place where Keppel leaned 
over the wall smoking that he looked up with an air of surprise. 

‘Morning, Mr. McKinnon!’ said Dick cheerfully. 

‘Oh, Mr. Dick, how are you this morning ?’ 

‘Fine, thanks, You all right ?’ 

‘IT am well, I thank you.’ 

‘ Miss Maggie none the worse for her soaking yesterday, I hope ?’ 

‘I trust not. It was foolish, however, to go so far——’ 

‘But we didn’t know it was going to come down like that, you 
know. The morning was as fine as this one.’ 

‘It is never wise to count too. much on a continuance of fine 
weather at this time of year. It is as undependable as——’ 

‘Stocks and shares,’ said Dick. 

‘Ah!’ said the old man. ‘Thisisthe Sabbath. Let us leave 
stocks and shares alone for one day in the week. How is Mr. 
Oramore ? ’ 

‘ He’s fine, too, thanks.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Going to the kirk?’ asked Dick, after a pause. 

‘No; I’m just taking a dander round to get rid of the cobwebs.’ 
‘Miss Maggie going ?—Hel-lo! who's this ?’ 
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Two gleaming spires of snowy canvas had crept round Lamont 
Point and were stealing noiselessly up the loch. The schooner 
carried the breeze from the outer loch with her, and just managed 
to reach anchorage near the Albatross when her sails drooped and 
flapped like the wings of a wounded bird, and then in a trice they 
disappeared—a splash—the ringing run of the chain, and she 
swung round and fitted into the peace of her surroundings. 

The similarity of the two yachts struck both men. From 
knife-sharp forefoot to cream-painted funnel they were as like as 
two peas and almost of a size—if anything the Albatross had the 
advantage by some twenty tons. 

‘Might be sisters,’ said Keppel. 

‘ Ay,’ said McKinnon. ‘ Who is’t at all ?’ 

As they watched, a boat dropped gently into the water and 
presently came skimming over the mirror towards them, two men 
pulling and a third steering. The steersman scrambled ashore 
and came up over the rocks towards them; the boat turned and 
pulled back. 

The newcomer wore the dress of a naval officer, and as he 
drew near he sang out cheerily, ‘Good morning, Mr. McKinnon! 
Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the noo?’ 

‘Why, Robert Ogilvie! I thought you were in the Mediter- 
ranean.’ 

‘I’m in a much better place, Mr. McKinnon. How’s Miss 
Maggie?’ 

‘She is well, thank you. When did you get back? Let me 
introduce you to Mr. Richard Keppel—Mr. Keppel, Lieutenant 
Ogilvie.’ 

The two men nodded and eyed one another askance. Dick 
Keppel disliked Ogilvie on sight, because he had just seen Miss 
Maggie McKinnon turn out of the Dunglass grounds and come 
along the shore towards them, and the Sunday morning stroll he 
had hoped for was obviously out of the question. Ogilvie disliked 
Dick on the general principle that a fellow doesn’t, as a rule, like 
another fellow—especially if he be an unusually good-looking fellow, 
as Dick was—who has exceptional advantages in the enjoyment of 
the society of a particular young lady, while he himself has to be 
away on duty. 

Miss Maggie McKinnon was a very charming young lady 
indeed, so very charming that it was difficult to reconcile her 
relationship with her own father, until one remembered that the 
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wild rose blooms on a stem all unkindly and full of prickles. She 
came picking her way over the slippery stones with a light sure 
step, and with her eyes still seeking the best footing sang out, 
‘Well, good people, is this a prayer meeting? Good morning, 
Mr. Keppel; none the worse for your wetting? Why, Bob! 
where on earth have you sprung from?’ and a gladder light shone 
in her eyes and a richer colour mantled her cheek, as she greeted 
him with outstretched hand. 

‘Bob! She calls him Bob!’ said Dick to himself with an 
internal groan. 

‘From going to and fro,’ said Ogilvie, turning and greeting 
her with a gladness which was reflected in her own eyes and 
face, ‘ but last of all from the yacht there. Kibblewhite’s ordered 
up here on special duty, and I’m just taking a turn round 
with him. I know this part of the world, you see, and he 
doesn’t.’ 

‘ And how long can you stop?’ asked Maggie. 

‘That depends on circumstances,’ and he had the appearance 
of one who could say more an he would. ‘Going to the kirk, 
Miss Maggie ?’ 

‘Yes, I’m going. Will you row me over ?’ 

‘Will Il? Won't I?’ 

‘ Anybody else coming?’ asked Maggie over her shoulder in a 
way that said as plainly as words, ‘Please don’t; you really are 
not wanted.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, I am coming,’ said Mr. McKinnon. ‘ And 
you, Mr. Dick ?’ 

‘No, thanks,’ said Dick, grimly amused at the old man’s 
sudden change of front and at the disappointment expressed in the 
backs of the other two. ‘ Three’s bad, but four’s worse.’ 

The others turned in the direction of the Dunglass boat, and 
Dick Keppel lit another cigar and kicked his heels against the 
sea wall and laughed quietly to himself. He knew perfectly well 
that the old man disapproved of himself. It was distinctly con- 
soling to know that he regarded Ogilvie with no greater favour. 
But as to Maggie herself—‘ She calls him Bob!’ he said again 
with a sigh. 

‘Calls who Bob ?’ 

Oramore had come over the lawn unobserved and stood behind 
him watching the embarkation. 

‘Bob’s the fool in the brass buttons. Though why a girl’s 
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eyes should dance like that just because a man wears brass but- 
tons and a band round his hat is beyond me.’ 

‘H’m!’ said Oramore. ‘Is it as bad as all that? A very 
nice little arrangement, indeed, if the old gentleman were not 
there.’ 

‘That’s what those two are thinking, I guess.’ 

‘Miss Maggie McKinnon with 20,000/. is one thing and an 
exceedingly nice thing. But Mr. James McKinnon with 20,0001. 
is quite a different story.’ 

‘That’s so,’ sighed Dick, ‘ and she calls him Bob!’ 

‘ What boat’s that ?’ asked Oramore. 

‘Don’t know, ’cept that Bob came in her. He’s a navy man— 
lieutenant.’ 

‘What’s the meaning of that, I wonder ?’ said Oramore. 

‘Imagine they’ve got wind of your rifles?’ laughed Dick. 

‘Shouldn’t be a bit surprised. We'll stroll over after tea and 
find out all we can about Bob and his boat. She’s just about the 
same size as the Albatross and just about as fast, I should say. 
Very much the same build of boat, don’t you think ?’ 

‘ Like as two peas,’ said Dick. 

They strolled over to Dunglass after tea, as proposed, and 
learned several things. 

Item.—That a very good understanding existed between Miss 
McKinnon and Lieutenant Ogilvie, and that old McKinnon eyed 
the matter with distinct disfavour. 

Item.—That the Barracouta was on special duty under 
a Government charter, and that she was posing as a private 
yacht for special reasons. Lieutenant Bob was no diplomatist. 
Moreover, in his friend’s house he had every reason to ima- 
gine that anything he said would be considered confidential. 
Perhaps, however, he spoke more freely than was altogether 
wise. 

‘You know every nook and corner of the Clyde, Mr. Keppel, 
I suppose ?’ he said. 

‘Pretty well,’ said Dick. 

‘Suppose you wanted to run a shipment of arms out of the 
country, swb rosa you know, where would you take ’em aboard ?’ 

‘Glasgow,’ said Dick without turning a hair. ‘Who's gun- 
running now ?’ 

‘It’s only rumour. The Spanish Government have asked for 
a specially sharp look-out to be kept on certain ports, the Clyde 
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among others, as they have information that shipments of arms 
are being made to the insurgents in Cuba. So we're just nosing 
round in the Barracouta, Kibby on duty, and I for the fun of the 
thing.’ 

‘ And what happens if you come across them ?’ asked Dick. 

‘The arms would be confiscated, of course, and those concerned 
would get various pains and penalties. You see we don’t recognise 
the Cubans as belligerents at present.’ 

‘I see,’ said Dick. ‘Well, so far as my own feelings go, I 
would sooner be shipping arms to the Cubans than stopping them 
for the Spaniards.’ 

‘Personally, so would I, perhaps,’ said Ogilvie; ‘but all 
the same it is our duty to stop ‘em, and we've got to do our 
best.’ 

‘This complicates matters somewhat, old man,’ said Oramore, 
as they strolled home in the gloaming. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I guess we'll manage all right. Master 
Bob’s heart is busier at Dunglass than hunting gun-runners,’ 

They laid their heads together and settled their plans. 

Dick was to start three days later, after coaling at Gourock, for 
a cruise among the western islands. He was to return unex- 
pectedly on the second day of his cruise with an alleged breakdown 
of machinery. The following day he was nominally to take the 
yacht under sail across to her builders, Thomson’s, of Port Glasgow, 
for repairs. The contrabrand had been coming direct from the 
makers in small lots for several days past, packed as china, and 
was being loaded into lighters, which, when the consignment was 
complete, were to proceed to the Tail o’ the Bank and transfer 
their cargo to the good ship Reindeer, bound for Archangel, which 
was supposed to be awaiting them there. 

When the Albatross started on her western cruise the Barra- 
couta took a sudden fancy to cruise in the same direction, but, 
after seeing their friends well round the Mull of Cantire, the 
Government boat returned and nosed inquisitively about the 
coast, returning each night to Loch Grail, so that Lieutenant Bob 
might enjoy, and otherwise, the society of Miss Maggie McKinnon 
and her father. 

He and the young lady were sitting in the heather above the 
belt of trees behind Dunglass, when the Albatross crept up un- 
expectedly to her moorings on the evening of the day after she 
had started for her cruise among the western isles, They were 
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talking very earnestly and very confidentially, but the sight of the 
Albatross made Lieutenant Bob sit up. 

‘Hello!’ he said, ‘here’s Oramore’s yacht back. Now I 
wonder what she’s back for? Well, Kibby must play his own 
game now. I’ve got better work on hand,’ at which Miss Maggie 
laughed a low sweet laugh, which was very pleasant for anyone to 
hear, and especially pleasant for Lieutenant Bob. 

‘I don’t like leaving him in this way, Bob,’ she said presently, 
with a little sigh ; ‘but if we wait for his consent we may wait 
half our lives, and I know he'll forgive us when it’s all over and 
done with.’ 

‘Why, of course he will, Meg. He’s been a good old dad to 
you, but he’s hard as nails to me.’ 

‘That is because he fears your intentions. You are quite sure 
Miss Ogilvie won’t be leaving London before ——’ 

‘I have written to her that I’m coming to see her on Friday. 
We shall arrive on Friday morning, and she will be just a wee bit 
surprised when she sees you, but she’s as good as gold and as full 
of romance as a penny novelette, and she’ll enjoy it all immensely, 
and worship your very boots.’ 

‘My dear,’ she said gravely, ‘I am putting myself into your 
hands——’ 

‘And you are not afraid ?’ he said. 

‘No, I am not afraid.’ 

He kissed her very reverently, and said with all his heart in 
his voice, ‘ You will never regret it, Meg !’ 

‘I shall never regret it,’ she said quietly. 

Before they reached the house the Albatross had hoisted her 
sails again and crept quietly out of the loch, and later on they 
heard that Keppel had only called in to inform his friends at 
Drumcleugh of his breakdown, and was now on his way to 
Thomson’s yard at Port Glasgow to repair damages. 

That Wednesday night several important things happened. 

Lieutenant Sir John Kibblewhite, Bart., dined at Dunglass, 
and, by previous arrangement with Lieutenant Bob, he so ingra- 


_tiated himself with Mr. McKinnon that he obtained permission 


for Miss Maggie to accompany the Barracouta on her next day's 
cruise, it being understood that she was to be returned safe and 
sound in the evening. 

The three men sat long over their cigars in the conservatory, 
while Miss Maggie in the next room played and sang the plaintive 
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old Scotch airs and ballads which her father and Lieutenant Bob 
loved, and which appealed pleasantly even to Kibblewhite’s 
southern ear. 

And while they were thus enjoying themselves at Dunglass 
business of importance was transacting at the Tail o’ the Bank. 

The lighters laden with china for Archangel had been 
anchored there since midday, and their skippers were greatly 
perturbed at the non-appearance of their consignee, the Reindeer. 
There were several large freighters about, but none of them was 
the Reindeer. 

Skipper No. 1 went the length of venting his mind on skipper 
No. 2, to whose dilatoriness in coming down stream he ascribed 
their present predicament. The Reindeer had evidently sailed 
without this portion of her freight, and they would have to suffer 
for it. Skipper No. 1’s language was voluble and expressive ; 
skipper No, 2 resented it. 

Terms of endearment were still in the air when night fell and 
put an end to the bombardment. About ten o'clock, as the 
skippers were on the point of turning in, after seeing that their 
lights were all right for the night, a sudden hail from the darkness 
roused them to a fresh spell. 

‘Lighters ahoy! are you for the Reindeer ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ sung out the skippers, greatly relieved. 

‘Right! We had a hitch in the machinery and had to go 
up to the yard for repairs.’ A sharp-nosed vessel felt its way 
cautiously in between them and dropped an anchor. It was not 
the kind of vessel they had expected, but they had not much time 
to think about it, for a sharp voice above them shouted, ‘ Now 
then there, off hatches and let’s get your stuff aboard. We ought 
to have been away hours ago.’ 

The skippers, having got over their relief, growlingly set their 
men to work, and the crew of the steamer tailed to briskly, and 
the sharp-voiced man drove them all. With a lighter braced up 
to either side of her, and her low deck which enabled the cases to 
be easily handled, the work went on apace. By five o'clock the 
cargo was all transferred, and with a full head of steam and a 
crisp white curl at her forefoot, the Reindeer was swinging 
merrily down stream bound for Archangel—or elsewhere. 

Miss Maggie McKinnon stepped from the boat to the deck of 
the Barracouta with very mixed feelings, and as the yacht ran 
down the loch she looked back at Dunglass nestling among its 
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trees, and her eyes were like the water that lies under the shadow 
of the hills when the gloaming is darkening into night. 

Little Sir John could not make enough of his charming visitor, 
and in the fulness of her heart she was so graciously responsive 
that his conscience began to prick him lest Ogilvie should fancy 
he was trespassing on his friend’s preserves. 

Old McKinnon, as he stepped on board the morning boat for 
Greenock en route for Glasgow, was anything but happy in his 
mind. He was quite aware that his daughter’s heart was wrapped 
up in Ogilvie, and knew well that the high spirit which had 
also been her mother’s grew only stronger under opposition. 
Under the beguilement of the little baronet the night before, he 
had foolishly consented to this cruise on the Barracouta. 
Suppose it was all a put-up job on Lieutenant Bob’s part, and 
only the first step towards that greater one of which he lived in 
perpetual dread. For, close and hard as he was in business 
matters, he loved his daughter as the apple of his eye, only their 
points of view as to what made most for her happiness differed 
diametrically. Maggie would have 10,000/. a year when he died. 
Lieutenant Bob possessed a few paltry hundreds. No doubt 
Lieutenant Bob was a rising man, and might go far and high. 
He had known him all his life, and his father before him. Indeed, 
there had been a time when—but things went contrary, and 
Janet Ogilvie was an old maid in London, and he was a widower 
this fifteen years. If it had even been little Sir John, now, he 
would have been more satisfied. In time, if the girl had made 
up her mind, he might have to come round to it; but if Robert 
Ogilvie tried to steal a march on him before he had brought his 
mind to it, let him look out for trouble. 

He had half a mind to return direct to Dunglass from Greenock, 
He would feel easier in his mind if he was on the spot. Here 
the Barracouta shot past, and his daughter waved a farewell 
from the stern. He could do nothing by going back at present, 
and there were several pressing business matters to attend to in 
town. He would see to them, and get back as soon as he could. 
He really would not feel easy in his mind till Maggie was safe 
home again. 

About midday, as the Barracouta was leisurely crossing the 
Tail o’ the Bank towards Helensburgh, she was hailed by a lighter, 
whose skipper had just turned out after a stiff night’s work and a 
long lie. 
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‘Was you the boat ’at was speirin’ efter anither boat ?’ 
‘ Ay, ay,’ shouted Kibby eagerly. ‘What do you know about 
her ?’ 

‘T’'ll come aboard and tell ye.’ 

The discontented skipper came aboard, and as the result of 
his communication the Barracouta headed for Helensburgh, 
which was the nearest landing-place, put Miss McKinnon and 
Lieutenant Ogilvie ashore there, and then set her nose to the 
south, and went down the firth at the top of her speed. 

Just off Dunoon she passed the Chancellor, on which Mr. 
McKinnon was returning home for the alleviation of his anxiety 
on his daughter’s behalf. He gazed after the flying boat, and 
metaphorically tore his hair and cursed his shortsightedness in 
allowing Maggie ever to set foot on her. He spent a miserable 
afternoon awaiting her return, and when evening came and no 
Barracouta and no daughter, he could stand inaction no longer. 
He borrowed the McColls’ steam-launch—the McColls were 
butchers in Glasgow, and ordinarily he had not much to say to 
them; but they had a launch, and he needed it, and in it he 
chuffed away round to Helensburgh, and learned that the 
Barracouta had hurriedly gone south soon after midday. 

Without more ado he steamed across to Port Glasgow. 
Thomson the boatbuilder was an old friend of his, and he was 
so fortunate as to catch him still in the yard. 

‘Tam,’ he said, ‘I want the fastest screw boat you have, now, 
at once.’ 

‘What for?’ said Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. McKinnon whispered in his ear, and Tam Thomson looked 
grave and said ‘Nay!’ and then issued rapid orders and turned 
on so many men that by seven o'clock Mr. McKinnon was also 
flying down the Clyde in pursuit of the Barracouta on Tam 
Thomson’s own fast twin-screw yacht, the Clutha. 

The night mail from Glasgow carried Miss Maggie McKinnon 
and Lieutenant Robert Ogilvie to London, where they duly arrived 
early on Friday morning, and proceeded at once to the house of 
Miss Janet Ogilvie in Lansdowne Crescent, and were by her 
received with all the surprise and delight which Bob had foretold. 
Aunt Janet’s own romance had never come to a head; she had 
accordingly spread her natural capacity for the enjoyment thereof 
over half a lifetime, and vicariously suffered and endured and 
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triumphed in the sufferings and triumphs of her many friends both 
inside books and outside them. 

The Albatross, still disguised as the Reindeer, sped merrily 
down the firth at her top speed, which ran to about fifteen knots. 
She crossed to the shelter of the Irish coast, and never eased 
her engines till she lay safe and snug alongside the coaling jetty 
in Queenstown harbour. Keppel gave instructions to coal up as 
rapidly as possible, and then went on to the post-office, where 
Oramore had promised to wire him if he had any news. A 
telegram awaited him, but it was six o’clock before he could get 
it. It was short and to the point—two words only: ‘ Barracouta 
follows,’ but they sent him back to his ship hot foot. 

‘Get in all you can in an hour,’ he said to his skipper; ‘then 
we must be off.’ And to the minute he broke off the work and 
headed out to sea again. 

He scanned the sea sharply for signs of the pursuit, but saw 
nothing like her, so he laid his course straight for Cuba, and 
pressed on. 

As day after day passed and no sign of the Barracouta was 
discoverable, he came to believe that he had shaken her off or 
that she had given up the chase; and as he was bound to 
economise fuel for the final risky run into the coast, he banked 
his fires and hoisted his sails, which gave him a speed of about 
eight knots, and so jogged contentedly along. 

The Barracouta came down the Clyde at a good fourteen 
knots, one knot worse than the Albatross. Kibblewhite felt 
pretty certain the first stop the chase would make would be at 
Queenstown, and he set off with the intention of getting there as 
quickly as possible. Still, to make sure he was on the right 
track, he stopped now and again at look-out stations to inquire 
if the yacht had been sighted. He reached Queenstown just 
eight hours after the Albatross steamed out, learned that she had 
short coaled there, shot such a supply into his bunkers as he 
could manage in an hour, and followed in the direction he learned 
she had taken, being thus nine hours behind her. 

The Clutha, with Mr. McKinnon on board, had no indication 
what port the Barracouta would make for, and so had to depend 
entirely on such information as was obtainable at the look-out 
stations. She was a fairly fast boat, doing her fifteen knots in 
the hour without undue pressure; but the constant inquiries 
necessary to keep on the right track handicapped her considerably. 
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Between stations, however, they drove her hard, and she reached 
Queenstown five hours after the Barracouta sailed. Her skipper 
set her coaling at once, and meanwhile made his usual inquiries, 
learned that the Barvacouta had called, had coaled, and had left 
hurriedly, steering west by south, and ‘where in thunder they 
can be going to beats me hollow,’ said he, and followed on without 
an instant’s unnecessary delay. 

The course the Barracouta was taking led to nowhere, he 
told Mr. McKinnon, and might be just a blind, and they would 
circle round and make for Southampton or London. The old 
gentleman acknowledged that might be so, but had no sugges- 
tions to offer, and bade him keep straight on. They hailed every 
passing ship, and asked if they had sighted a schooner-rigged 
steam-yacht with cream-coloured funnel, and how far she was 
ahead, and they were much puzzled by the humorous character of 
the replies they received, for each vessel had been subjected to 
exactly the same queries by the Barracouta but a few hours before, 
and the skippers in more than one case wound up by asking, 
‘How many more of you’s coming ?’ 

On the fourth day out the Albatross took fright at sight of 
smoke dead astern on the horizou, lit up her fires again, and 
regardless of coal pressed on with all speed. Presently she sighted 
smoke ahead, which rapidly developed into a West Indian cargo 
steamer, and Keppel, with considerable foresight, made for her at 
once. He said to himself, ‘We’re both wanting coal, or will be 
before we’re through. The one that gets it first will be the only 
one that gets it,’ and as soon as he was within hailing distance, he 
lay to, jumped into his boat, and was pulled across to the row of 
inquiring faces on the steamer. 

‘Captain,’ he said, when greetings were over and he had dis- 
covered by his speech that the other was a Scot, ‘I’ve got Lord 
Ullin’s daughter aboard the yacht there, and Lord Ullin himself is 
coming up astern. Can you spare us a few tons of coal—all you 
can—at your own price?’ 

The Captain grinned, and made a bargain in which sentiment 
did not interfere with a very handsome profit. Keppel signalled 
the yacht alongside, and the coal was shot rapidly aboard. Then, 
with many thanks and hearty shake of the hand, and a cheer from 
the tarry-breeks, Keppel got back into his ship and clapped on 
full speed to make up for lost time. 

An hour later the West Indiaman was hailed by the 
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Barracouta, who asked for information respecting a schooner- 
rigged yacht with cream-coloured funnel, and begged a supply of 
coal on Government service. To which the captain replied that 
he remembered passing such a yacht, and turned for information 
as to an approximate date to the grinning Jacksalongside. One 
suggested that it was last week, and another that it was ten days ago, 
another with an air of extreme exactitude thought that it was last 
Friday. ‘Well, anyway,’ said the captain, ‘it’s inside a week.’ 
Yes, they finally all agreed it might be inside a week. As for 
coal, he had barely enough to carry him home and couldn’t spare 
half a shovel-full. About an hour later the West Indiaman was 
greeted with identically the same requests by the Clutha, and 
this time he met them with a hoarse guffaw. 

‘Haw,’ said he, ‘think I’m a travelling sign post and a 
coaling station all in one? Haven't set eyes on a ship since we 
left Kingston, and haven’t got any coal on board.’ 

And as the Clutha swung sulkily away and pressed on, with 
the rakings of her bunkers blackening the sky and a determination 
never to give in, the captain of the West Indiaman looked after 
her and growled, ‘ Well, if you're short of coals you'll catch it 
before morning.’ For the barometer was falling rapidly, and the 
western sky was full of storm and strife. It broke on them at 
midnight, and before dawn the full fury of it was about them 
—above, below, and all around them. 

Keppel’s skipper put the Albatross’s nose right into it, and 
steamed for dear life, and was slowly borne back. 

Kibblewhite tried to do the same, but for lack of coal could 
not make much of a fight of it, and the fight ended suddenly, 
when, with a jerk and a shudder, the shaft of his propeller 
snapped, the engines raced madly for a few seconds, and then the 
Barracouta fell off into the trough of the sea, and the men set 
their jaws tight and quietly prepared for the end. The great 
white caps came roaring over them and into them, and it was only 
a question of minutes with them, when, on top of a roller in front, 
like a rearguard fighting strenuously as it falls back slowly with 
its face to the enemy, they caught a glimpse of the gallant little 
Albatross battling for dear life. The bluejackets raised a cheer. 
Beaten themselves, it warmed their hearts to see another craft 
making a brave fight. The Albatross caught sight of the 
Barracouta, and Keppel, like a British gentleman, though in evil 
enough case himself, set to work to do what he could. They 
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were not quite in line with the disabled craft, but by skilful 
manceuvring the skipper managed so that the trend of their drift 
was straight for her. It was impossible to launch a boat. They 
tied ropes to every life-belt on board and hove them overboard, 
then eased the engines slightly, and came down, stern on, straight 
for the labouring schooner. She was wobbling under their feet 
with a sickening tremor when the Albatross came down on them 
with the life-belts streaming out from her like the filaments of a 
jelly-fish. Then the Albatross’s screw began to thrash round 
faster and faster. She almost held her own and hung just ahead 
of them, offering a bare chance of safety for the taking. Then 
without further sign or warning the waterlogged schooner sank, 
the Albatross eased her screw and was in among them, and 
the bluejackets leaped for the life-buoys like sharks for baited 
hooks. 

It was gallantly done, and as the ropes were hauled slowly in 
and the rescued men were dragged on board in ones and twos they 
testified their thanks with deep and grateful oaths. 

Little Sir John, when he was hove inboard by the neck of his 
jacket, spat the salt out of his mouth, and, with the water still 
running out of his sleeves, turned to Keppel, who was hanging on 
to the mainmast, and gasped, ‘ Awfully obliged to you.’ 

‘Pray don’t mention it,’ shouted Keppel. ‘Couldn’t see you 
drown, you know.’ 

‘ Hel-lo!’ he shouted again; ‘who's this?’ For astern and 
slightly to windward came the Clutha, actually making headway 
against the hurricane. 

The two men watched her breathlessly. So slim and frail a 
thing she seemed in the riot of the storm. 

‘God!’ said Kibblewhite, ‘it’s touch and go with her. If she 
falls off half a point she’s done for. Ach-h-h! Gr-r-r-r! She's 
gone!’ For that had happened which they had feared for her. 
Either from a momentary default on the part of the steersman, or 
from the sudden impact of a cross sea, the full blast of the gale 
caught her starboard bow and she darted off sideways down the 
side of a swelling green mountain and dived headlong into another, 
and then lay rolling, helpless and waterlogged. . 

‘Out with those belts again,’ shouted Keppel, and repeating 
their former tactics they drifted down to where they had last seen 
the schooner. Half-a-dozen cork-jacketed figures were floating 
about. They had anticipated the catastrophe and provided for it, 
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One by one they grabbed the safety lines and were hauled aboard 
the Albatross. 

It was close quarters for them all, but, as the skipper of the 
Clutha remarked, it was a fine sight, better than rolling about free 
outside. Keppel did his best for his unexpected guests, and as 
soon as the gale blew out, and they had time to think of anything 
less pressing than life and death, he fed and clothed them to the 
extent of his powers, and made them welcome. 

The first meeting in the saloon of the Albatross had its points 
of humour. Mr. McKinnon’s wrath at the abduction of his 
daughter had had opportunity of cooling, and besides he was in a 
state of absolute mystification. He had been following the 
Barracouta ; he found himself aboard the Albatross. He had ex- 
pected to find Lieutenant Ogilvie; he found instead Lieutenant 
Kibblewhite and Mr. Richard Keppel. He was eaten with 
anxiety about his daughter, but he saw no signs of her. At last 
he could wait no longer, and he asked abruptly : 

‘Where is my daughter, Mr. Keppel ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ said Keppel, in great surprise. ‘ Miss 
McKinnon ?’ 

‘ Yes; where is she ?’ 

‘My dear sir, I have not the remotest idea. Whydo youask me?’ 

‘Is she not on board this boat? But it was on the Barra- 
couta I expected to find her.’ 

‘On the Barracouta?’ said Kibblewhite. ‘Why, good 
heavens! Mr. McKinnon, what do you mean? I landed Miss 
McKinnon and Ogilvie at Helensburgh before I started.’ 

‘Before you started? Started for where, and where is the 
Barracouta ?’ asked the bewildered old man. 

‘The Barracouta went to the bottom about half an hour 
before your boat,’ said Kibblewhite. 

‘And my daughter? Oh, you say she was not on board. I’m 
afraid I’m getting a little bewildered.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Keppel,’ said Kibblewhite, ‘let me ask a question 
or two. Don’t answer any you don’t want to. Where are you 
bound for ?’ 

‘Cuba,’ said Dick, ‘with arms for my friend Sylvain, one of 
the insurgent leaders.’ 

‘I see. Then you're the Reindeer ?’ 

‘Well, I was before the storm. I expect I’m the Albutross 
again now. It was only a question of paste and paper. Do help 
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yourself to another cigar, Lieutenant. Mr. McKinnon, take 
some more whisky and pass the bottle.’ 

‘Have you coal enough to make Cuba?’ asked Kibblewhite. 

‘ Well, this has taxed us a good deal, but now we can take it 
easy till the final run in. We may just about do it, but it’ll be a 
tight fit.’ 

Kibblewhite began to laugh. ‘Nice situation for an officer in 
Her Majesty’s Service, running contraband for insurgents against 
a friendly nation.’ 

‘Ever been in Cuba?’ asked Dick. 

‘No.’ 

‘I have,’ said Dick decisively. ‘But, anyhow, you can’t any of 
you help yourselves. I didn’t absolutely ask any of you to come 
aboard.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ laughed Kibby. ‘Ifthose life-buoys 
were not in the nature of an invitation, I never received one. 
But, anyhow, Mr. Keppel, I’m very glad to be here under the 
circumstances. We might all be in a very much worse place, 
and, being here, if Ican be of any service to you pray command me.’ 

The run was made without any further casualty, beyond the 
fact that they had to burn all the cases in which the arms were 
packed and every scrap of available woodwork on the yacht on the 
last night. 

They loaded up enough wood at Manzanillo to reach Kingston, 
and there Mr. McKinnon was able to cable home the news that he 
was still in the land of the living. He asked for news of his daughter, 
but up to the time the Albatross sailed received no answer. 

As Keppel was going straight back to the Clyde Mr. McKinnon 
and Lieutenant Kibblewhite elected to go with him, and the 
yacht crept up the loch to her moorings opposite Drumcleugh one 
fine evening as quietly as though she had simply been for a spin 
down the coast. 

Among the letters awaiting Mr. McKinnon was one in his 
daughter’s handwriting. It contained her wedding cards and a 
fervent appeal for his forgiveness and the assurance that she was 
very happy. It was dated a fortnight back. He put on his hat 
and walked round the point to the telegraph office in the grocer’s 
shop, and wired to Janet Ogilvie, ‘Send them home.’ 

No information has ever transpired as to how those arms 
reached Cuba. 

JOHN OXENHAM, 
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WHAT IS ‘POPULAR POETRY’?! 
BY W. B. YEATS. 


I THINK it was a Young Ireland Society that set my mind running 
on ‘popular poetry.’ We used to discuss everything that was 
known to us about Ireland, and especially Irish literature and 
Irish history. We had no Gaelic, but paid great honour to the 
Irish poets who wrote in English, and quoted them in our speeches. 
I could have told you at that time the dates of the birth and death, 
and quoted the chief poems, of men whose names you have not 
heard, and perhaps of some whose names I have forgotten. I knew 
in my heart that the most of them wrote badly, and yet such romance 
clung about them, such a desire for Irish poetry was in all our 
minds that I kept on saying, not only to others but to myself, that 
most of them wrote well, or all but well. I had read Shelley and 
Spenser and had tried to mix their styles together in a pastoral play 
which I have not come to dislike much, and yet I do not think 
Shelley or Spenser ever moved me as did these poets. I thought 
one day—I can remember the very day when I thought it—‘ If some- 
body-could make a style which would not be an English style and 
yet would be musical and full of colour, many others would catch 
fire from him, and we would have a really great school of ballad 
poetry in Ireland. If these poets, who have never ceased to fill 
the newspapers and the ballad-books with their verses, had a good 
tradition they would write beautifully and move everybody as they 
move me. Then a little later on I thought, ‘If they had some- 
thing else to write about besides political opinions, if more of 
them would write about the beliefs of the people like Allingham, 
or about old legends like Ferguson, they would find it easier to 
get a style. Then, with a deliberateness that still surprises me, 
for in my heart of hearts I have never been quite certain that 
one should be more than an artist, that even patriotism is more 
than an impure desire in an artist, I set to work to find a style 
and things to write about that the ballad writers might be the 
better. They are no better, I think, and my desire to make them 
so was, it may be, one of the illusions Nature holds before one, 
because she knows that the gifts she has to give are not worth 
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troubling about. It is for her sake that we must stir ourselves, 
but we would not trouble to get out of bed in the morning, or to 
leave our chairs once we are in them, if she had not her conjuring 
bag. She wanted a few verses from me—I hope she did at any 
rate—and because it would not have seemed worth while taking so 
much trouble to see my books lie on a few drawing-room tables, 
she filled my head with thoughts of making a whole literature, 
and plucked me out of the Dublin art schools where I should have 
stayed drawing from the round, and sent me into a library to read 
bad translations from the Irish, and at last down into Connaught 
to sit by turf fires. I wanted to write ‘ popular poetry’ like those 
Irish poets, for I believed that all good literatures were popular, 
and even cherished the fancy that the Adelphi melodrama, which I 
had never seen, might be good literature, and I hated what I called 
the coteries. I thought that one must write without care, for that 
was of the coteries, but with a gusty energy that would put all 
straight if it came out of the right heart. I had a conviction, 
which indeed I have still, that one’s verses should hold, as in a 
mirror, the colours of one’s own climate and scenery in their right 
proportion ; and, when I found my verses too full of the reds and 
yellows Shelley gathered in Italy, I thought for two days of setting 
things right, not as I should now by making my rhythms faint 
and nervous and filling my images with a certain coldness, a cer- 
tain wintry wildness, but by eating little and sleeping upon a 
board. I felt indignant with Matthew Arnold because he com- 
plained that somebody, who had translated Homer into a ballad 
measure, had tried to write epic to the tune of ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ 
It seemed to me that it did not matter what tune one wrote to, so 
long as that gusty energy came often enough and strongly enough. 
And I delighted in Victor Hugo’s book upon Shakespeare, because 
he abused critics and coteries and thought that Shakespeare wrote 
without care or premeditation and to please everybody. I would 
indeed have had every illusion had I believed in that straightfor- 
ward logic, as of newspaper articles, which so tickles the ears of 
the shopkeepers; but I always knew that the line of Nature is 
crooked, that, though we dig the canal beds as straight as we can, 
the rivers run hither and thither in their wildness. 

From that day to this I have been busy among the verses and 
stories that the people make for themselves, but I had been busy 
a very little while before I knew that what we call popular poetry 
never came from the people at all, Longfellow, and Campbell, 
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and Mrs. Hemans, and Macaulay in his Lays, and Scott in his 
longer poems are the poets of the middle class, of people who have 
unlearned the unwritten tradition which binds the unlettered, so 
long as they are masters of themselves, to the beginning of time 
and to the foundation of the world, and who have not learned the 
written tradition which has been established upon the unwritten. 
I became certain that Burns, whose greatness has been used to 
justify the littleness of others, was in part a poet of the middle 
class, because though the farmers he sprang from and lived among 
had been able to create a little tradition of their own, less a tradi- 
tion of ideas than of speech, they had been divided by religious 
- and political changes from the images and emotions which had once 
carried their memories backward thousands of years. Despite his 
expressive speech which sets him above all other popular poets, 
he has the triviality of emotion, the poverty of ideas, the imper- 
fect sense of beauty of a poetry whose most typical expression is 
in Longfellow. Longfellow has his popularity, in the main, be- 
cause he tells his story or his idea so that one needs nothing but 
his verses to understand it. No words of his borrow their beauty 
from them that used them before, and one can get all that there 
is in story and idea without seeing them, as if moving before a 
half-faded curtain embroidered with kings and queens, their loves 
and battles and their days out hunting, or else with holy letters and 
images of so great antiquity that nobody can tell the god or goddess 
they would commend to an unfading memory. Poetry that is not 
popular poetry presupposes, indeed, more than it says, though we, 
who cannot know what it is to be disinherited, only understand 
how much more when we read it in its most typical expressions, in 
the ‘ Epipsychidion’ of Shelley, or in Spenser’s description of the 
gardens of Adonis, or when we meet the misunderstandings of others. 
Go down into the street and read to your baker or your candle- 
stick-maker any poem which is not popular poetry. I have heard a 
baker, who was clever enough with his oven, deny that Tennyson 
could have known what he was writing when he wrote ‘ Warming 
his five wits, the white owl in the belfry sits,’ and once when I read 
out Omar Khayyam to one of the best of candlestick-makers, he 
said, ‘ What is the meaning of “ we come like water and like wind 
we go” ?’ Or go down into the street with some thought whose 
bare meaning must be plain to everybody; take with you Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Beauty like sorrow dwelleth everywhere,’ and find out 
how utterly its enchantment depends on an association of beauty 
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with sorrow which written tradition has from the unwritten, which 
had it in its turn from ancient religion; or take with you these 
lines in whose bare meaning also there is nothing to stumble over, 
and find out what men lose who are not in love with Helen. 


Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. 


I pick my examples at random, for I am writing where I have 
no books to turn the pages of, but’ one need not go east of the 
sun or west of the moon in so simple a matter. 

On the other hand, when a Walt Whitman writes in seeming 
defiance of tradition, he needs tradition for his protection, for the 
butcher and the baker and the candlestick-maker grow merry 
over him when they meet his work by chance. Nature, which 
cannot endure emptiness, has made them gather conventions 
which cannot disguise their low birth though they copy, as from 
far off, the dress and manners of the well-bred and the well-born. 
The gatherers mock all expression that is wholly unlike their 
own, just as little boys in the street mock at strangely dressed 
people and at old men who talk to themselves. 

There is only one kind of good poetry, for the poetry of the 
coteries, which presupposes the written tradition, does not differ 
in kind from the true poetry of the people, which presupposes the 
unwritten tradition. Both are alike strange and obscure, and 
unreal to all who have not understanding, and both, instead of 
that manifest logic, that clear rhetoric of the ‘ popular poetry,’ 
glimmer with thoughts and images whose ‘ ancestors were stout 
and wise,’ ‘anigh to Paradise’ ‘ere yet men knew the gift of 
corn.’ It may be that we know as little of their descent as men 
knew of ‘the man born to be king’ when they found him in that 
cradle marked with the red lion crest, and yet we know somewhere 
in the heart that they have been sung in temples, in ladies’ 
chambers, and our nerves quiver with a recognition they were 
shaped to by a thousand emotions. If men did not remember or 
half remember impossible things, and, it may be, if the worship of 
sun and moon had not left faint reverence behind it, what Aran 
fisher-girl would sing : 

‘It is late last night the dog was speaking of you; the snipe 
was speaking of you in her deep marsh. It is you are the lonely 
bird throughout the woods ; and that you may be without a mate 
until you find me, 
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‘You promised me and you said a lie to me, that you would 
be before me where the sheep are flocked. I gave a whistle and 
three hundred cries to you; and I found nothing there but a 
bleating lamb. 

‘You promised me a thing that was hard for you, a ship of 
gold under a silver mast ; twelve towns and a market in all of 
them, and a fine white court by the side of the sea. 

‘You promised me a thing that is not possible; that you 
would give me gloves of the skin of a fish; that you would give 
me shoes of the skin of a bird, and a suit of the dearest silk in 
Ireland. 

‘ My mother said to me not to be talking with you, to-day or 
to-morrow or on Sunday. lt was a bad time she took for telling 
me that, it was shutting the door after the house was robbed... . 

‘You have taken the east from me, you have taken the west 
from me, you have taken what is before me and what is behind 
me; you have taken the moon, you have taken the sun from me, 
and my fear is great you have taken God from me.’ 

The Gael of the Scottish islands could not sing his beautiful 
song over a bride had he not a memory of the belief that Christ 
was the only man who measured six feet and not a little more 
or less, and was perfectly shaped in all other ways, and if he 
did not remember old symbolical observances : 


I bathe thy palms 

In showers of wine, 

In the cleansing fire, 

In the juice of raspberries, 
In the milk of honey. 


Thou art the joy of all joyous things, 

Thou art the light of the beam of the sun, 
Thou art the door of the chief of hospitality, 
Thou art the surpassing pilot star, 

Thou art the step of the deer of the hill, 
Thou art the step of the horse of the plain, 
Thou art the grace of the sun rising, 

Thou art the loveliness of all lovely desires. 


The lovely likeness of the Lord 
Is in thy pure face, 
The loveliest likeness that was upon earth. 


I soon learned to cast away one other illusion of ‘ popular 
poetry.’ I learned from the people themselves, before I learned it 
from any book, that they cannot separate the idea of an art or a 
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craft from the idea of a cult with ancient technicalities and 
mysteries. They can hardly separate mere learning from witch- 
craft, and are fond of words and verses that keep half their secret 
to themselves. Indeed, it is certain that before the counting- 
house had created a new class and a new art without breeding and 
without ancestry, and set this art and this class between the hut 
and the castle, and between the hut and the cloister, the art of 
the people was as closely mingled with the art of the coteries as 
was the speech of the people that delighted in rhythmical 
animation, in idiom, in images, in words full of far-off suggestion, 
with the unchanging speech of the poets. 

Now I see a new generation in Ireland which discusses Irish 
literature and history in ‘ Young Ireland Societies,’ and societies 
with newer names, and there are far more than when I was a boy 
who would make verses for the people. They have the help, too, 
of an awakening press, and this press sometimes urges them to 
desire the direct logic, the clear rhetoric, of ‘ popular poetry.’ It 
sees that Ireland has no cultivated minority, and it does not see, 
though it would cast out all English things, that its literary ideal 
belongs more to England than to other countries. I have hope 
that the new writers will not fall into illusion, for they write in 
Irish, and for a people the counting-house has not made forgetful. 
Among the seven or eight hundred thousand who have had Irish 
from the cradle, there is, perhaps, nobody who has not enough of 
the unwritten tradition to know good verses from bad ones, if he 
have enough mother-wit. Among all that speak English in Australia, 
in America, in Great Britain, are there many more than the ten 
thousand the prophet saw, who have enough of the written 
tradition education has set in room of the unwritten to know 
good verses from bad ones, even though their mother-wit has 
made them Ministers of the Crown or what you will? Nor can 
things be better till that ten thousand have gone hither and 
thither to preach their faith that ‘the imagination is the man 
himself,’ and that the world as imagination sees it is the durable 
world, and have won men as did the disciples of Him who— 
His seventy disciples sent 
Against religion and government. 
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SOCIAL SOLECISMS. 
BY LADY GROVE. 


THERE appeared elsewhere an article by me on the subject of 
mispronunciation and other peculiarities, intended to he mildly 
diverting, but which roused a certain amount of antagonistic 
criticism to which I certainly do not think it was entitled. If 
everything in the article had been meant perfectly seriously I 
admit that it might have given offence in certain quarters, but I 
am happy to say that most of its readers saw its humorous side 
without having had all the i’s dotted and the t’s crossed for them. 
And indeed I do think that the very people who were offended 
ought, on the contrary, to have been very grateful to me for 
pointing out the microscopic difference between the ‘Ins’ and the 
‘Outs,’ and for exposing the slightness of the structure upon 
which the extreme exclusiveness of a certain section of society 
rests, and for throwing open the bridge thereto whereupon all who 
read might run with the fullest confidence that they would not 
trip up. 

Nevertheless, my contention must distinctly be understood to 
be that it is not the things people do and say that determine 
to what ‘sphere’ they belong, but that it is the people themselves 
that build up and put their own unmistakeable mark upon what to 
another ‘sphere’ constitute solecisms. Given certain conditions, 
an individual may do or say almost anything he pleases. The 
only certainty is that there are things which under no circum- 
stances would he take pleasure in doing. No proverb is more 
irrefutably borne out by experience than the one that points 
out how one man may steal a horse, and another not even be 
allowed to look over the hedge. 

It is also a fact that words, their pronunciation and use, 
expressions, and even habits, transfer themselves from one grade 
of society to another. What is perfectly correct in one genera- 
tion becomes first old-fashioned, then affected, and finally either 
obsolete or vulgar, according as to whether these discarded husks 
of civilisation have been generally adopted by the ‘ lower orders’ 
or not. The pronunciation of the word Derby is an illustration 
of this point: ‘ Darby’ has been comparatively recently adopted 
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by the same grade of society as that which formerly pronounced 
the word as the porters, cabmen, and others pronounce it now. 

In the democratic ardour of my youth I did that which is now 
a source of regret tome. I carefully modernised my pronuncia- 
tion, and endeavoured to ‘ get away’ from what I considered the 
unenlightened peculiarities of the generation above me. Alas! I 
can no longer say ‘corfy ’ naturally, so I resign myself to the less 
distinguished and more general sound, except on the occasions 
when, to my joy, I unconsciously revert to the pronunciation of 
my early youth. A highly refined writer of fiction will, in depict- 
ing his low-life scenes, make his barbarians say, ‘I’m orf.” And 
when one sees the word spelt like that as a sign of the coarseness 
and ignorance of the character, the writer has betrayed his own 
hideous, mincing mispronunciation of the word which the ruffian 
has enunciated quite as it should be. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is rather an offender in this respect. I 
know a highly cultivated, ultra-refined person who always speaks 
of a ‘Gawd-mother,’ not using the word in any ironical sense, 
however, as indicating the only use that children as a rule can see 
in Godmothers, but simply because she happens to pronounce 
such words in the same way as Mr. Kipling’s soldiers. 

At the same time, there it is, and it is no use ignoring the 
fact, and, without wishing to appear dictatorial or arrogant, I 
must say it: there are certain things that must not be said. For 
instance, if you have on your table no matter what specimen of 
the genus hen, even should it be a very Methuselah amongst 
them, and you know it, it must not be referred to as a ‘fowl,’ it 
must always be spoken of as a ‘chicken.’ I cannot say why it is 
so, but so it is. On the same principle, perhaps, that in any 
well-conducted establishment the unmarried ladies of the house- 
hold, if there happens to be a married one, are always called ‘ the 
young ladies,’ even should their ages be between sixty and 
seventy. Anyhow, let no consideration for truth or honesty 
persuade you to speak of your plat otherwise than as ‘ chicken.’ 

Some self-respecting pieces of furniture would, I am sure, 
resent being called, and refuse to recognise themselves, under 
certain names. It must, for instance, have been remarked by 
every observant person the partiality that certain people have 
for the word ‘couch.’ Does not ‘couch’ raise up in the mind’s 
eye the horsehair atrocities of the lodging-house and the country 
- inn—in company with a ‘ chiffonnier,’ a mysterious meuble I have 
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never identified, but occasionally heard of—and seem utterly 
inapplicable to one’s own reposeful sofas? Why, too, does the 
word ‘mirror’ sound so out of place, when the more cumbersome 
double-barrelled ‘looking-glass’ sounds quite appropriate? An 
‘easy-chair’ is used by the same people who talk about a ‘ couch,’ 
and the room conjured up by anyone using the expression has 
quite a different aspect from one containing ‘ arm-chairs.’ Among 
their household gods there will be knife-sharpeners ‘ for table use ;’ 
‘rests’ for the carving knife and fork; basket-mats under the 
dishes, which will blossom out into d’oyleys underneath the cake 
at tea, and everywhere when possible on smart occasions paper- 
lace mats. Glass shades on every possible and impossible object, 
coloured wine-glasses, ‘ jingles’ on the chimney-piece, plates hung 
on the wall (an abomination), fans put to the same incongruous 
use, basket cake-holders of course. Lamps with voluminous 
shades, that are left in the room in the day-time, and in the 
summer-time *‘ grate decorations.’ 

‘Mantel-shelf’ for ‘chimney-piece’ is also quite a character- 
istic insult to the noble and long-suffering ally of the hearth. 
But it is possibly the word ‘mantle’ which is disconcerting, a 
word dear to the heart of the awe-inspiring ‘saleswomen’ of 
dignified presence, gracious manners, and wonderful figures, but 
which one never dreams of using in talking of one’s own garments 
any more than one would talk of a ‘ wrap’ or an ‘ overcoat,’ or of 
‘dress-clothes,’ or, worse still, ‘dress-suit’ for evening clothes. 
Perhaps the word ‘mantle’ is shunned on account of its sacred 
reminiscences. Anyhow, we do know that they do not tolerate 
such garments in heaven, and even Elijah had to drop his before 
he was admitted. 

Other words used in shops, and which one seldom hears out of 
them, are purely technical, we suppose—‘ hose,’ for instance, and 
‘falls’ for veils. 

Another good illustration of autre temps, autre meuwrs, is 
afforded in the matter of expletives. A dignified old friend of 
mine of the old-fashioned type told me that he was walking one 
day with the carefully brought-up daughter of a ducal household 
when she dropped her umbrella. As she stooped quickly and 
quietly to pick it up, a ‘damn’ came as quickly and quietly to her 
lips. Not with any anger or violence, but in the same manner 
that an ‘Oh dear!’ would have come from her predecessors under 
similar circumstances. 
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Now I remember my first ‘damn’ quite distinctly. I was 
alone in the park of my girlhood’s home, alone with Nature and 
my dog; I even forget what had annoyed me—lI have often tried 
to remember, in view of the vivid recollection I have of the sense 
of awed emancipation which crept over me—my anger utterly 
dispelled by that one vigorous exclamation. I looked up and 
around, and I wondered if any other but myself had heard that 
terrible word, then I whistled to the dog and walked soberly home. 
Even to-day I confess that it sounds to me strangely ill-bred 
when a man permits himself a ‘damn’ in polite society. This 
seems usurping the prerogatives of men with a vengeance—to 
tolerate a ‘swear-word’ in a woman and not ina man. But so 
it is. Let them comfort themselves with the reflection that the 
reason for this strange perversion lies in the inherent incon- 
sequence of the female sex. When a man swears it is presumably 
a serious matter; when a woman swears it is often pour rire, as 
are most of the other things she does, they will console themselves 
—if consolation they need—by saying. 

The decrees of fashion are very arbitrary. It is an unexplained 
mystery why the courtesy title ‘Honourable’ is not to be 
mentioned in polite society, and why it should be excluded 
from the visiting cards of the honourable possessors of such title. 
A courageous youth once defied this decree and printed his 
honourableship on his cards. It excited comment if nothing 
more. But what is there from its intrinsic point of view that 
should make this so grave a solecism? Why should it be 
the only title to be ignored in conversation? It is true, how- 
ever, that of the peerage the dukes and duchesses are the only 
ones whose exact rank it is permitted to mention in addressing 
them. All other titles, from a baron’s to a marquis’s and their 
ladies, have to be content with the generic prefix of Lord and 
Lady. 

Baron somehow always gives a foreign sound to any name, and 
yet it is one of the earliest of our English honours. A loquacious 
tradesman in the ‘old furniture line’ in our neighbourhood always 
spoke of all his customers by their correct rank. Thus he would 
say ‘I sold Baron S. a table just like the one I am offering to your 
ladyship, only the other day; and Viscount P. had a chair very 
much after this pattern.’ ‘Baron 8.’ was frequently referred to 
in future in the same way by others in consequence of this good 
man’s quaint example. In the same town I took a friend of mine 
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to a toy-shop. After several purchases had been made, the lady 
of the shop drew me aside and whispered, ‘Am I right in sup- 
posing the lady to be the Honourable ——?’ On receiving my 
answer in the affirmative, she exclaimed regretfully, ‘I wish I'd ’a 
known, I’d have put ina “ My lady ” occasionally to her too.’ She 
evidently deplored this tendency to ignore the least of the courtesy 
titles. 

But to put ‘ Hon.’ on one’s cards is not the only outrage that 
can be committed on visiting cards. One card containing the 
joint names of husband and wife is very shocking to one’s 
sense of decency. A lady I knew carried this reticence to an 
extreme when she spent her time separating the works of male 
and female authors on her bookshelves, but never tolerated their 
proximity unless—then she was delighted—they happened to be 
married. But in one of our neighbouring counties a worthy 
baronet and his lady are in the habit of issuing invitations to their 
garden parties in their joint names. Whether it is due to 
modesty on the part of the lady who fears that, without the 
assurance conveyed on the invitation cards that her lord will 
also be at home on the day on which they are invited, their 
neighbours will not respond by their presence to the hospitable 
call, or whether it is due to vanity on the part of the husband 
who also suffers from that delusion, I cannot say, but so the in- 
vitation reaches and amuses us. That is, however, not nearly so 
bad as a man alone having the impertinence to intimate that he 
sits at home and receives the ladies to whom he has sent invita- 
tions. Let me inform all those guilty of such a barbarism that 
the proper way to solicit the presence of your friends if you are a 
lone man is to request the honour of their company. I will say, 
however, in excuse that men do not seem to know these things by 
instinct. A woman brought up in a certain miliew knows the 
‘right thing’ to do quite instinctively. And as she rules the 
social world—it is, so far, her only kingdom—that is quite as it 
should be. It is, therefore, easier for a woman to lift a man than 
for a man to give a social lift toa woman. Children, too, un- 
consciously incorporate themselves more with the mother’s family 
than the father’s. The relationships are more intimate on the 
mother’s side. And although a woman adapts herself much more 
quickly to her surroundings, as the things that matter are inborn 
and not acquired in woman, the man in the end is the more 
pliant instrument, and unfortunately sinks to the level of the 
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woman as easily as with a more fortunate choice he would have 
risen. 

The same people who have their cards printed ‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-so’ will also talk about ‘ paying calls’ without any idea 
that they are not saying quite the right thing. They will also 
inform you that they are ‘ going to the theatre’ instead of going 
to ‘the play’; say they have ‘the toothache’ instead of ‘a 
toothache,’ and will suggest the necessity of having the offending 
tooth ‘drawn,’ when others would have theirs ‘ pulled out.’ They 
will talk about having caught ‘the measles’ instead of measles 
tout court. 

There are expressions, however, that are very much used that 
one deplores as being merely slovenly, but are becoming so © 
universal as to harden one into hearing them without wincing. 
The bustle of the busy or the laziness of the idle is the cause 
of abbreviations which one must accustom oneself to without, how- 
ever, being reconciled to them. ‘Lunch’ for luncheon is a very 
common one, and is somehow much worse than ‘’bus.’ But I 
know people who cannot bring themselves to speak of the Reyal 
Academy as ‘ the Academy’ any more than they would talk about 
‘the Row.’ 

If ‘ain’t I?’ is objected to, surely ‘aren’t I?’ is very much 
worse, and which of us can always undertake to keep up to the 
level of those who invariably say ‘am I not?’ or ‘am not I?’ 
Then, if bicycle must be shortened, I admit that I prefer the 
American ‘wheel’ to ‘bike.’ I have, too, often heard well- 
educated people talk of a ‘shut carriage ;’ but surely it is just as 
easy and more correct to say a ‘ closed carriage.’ 

Not that severe correctness is not more trying sometimes than 
the most slovenly and slangy expressions. It is very trying when 
one is reading a really engrossing story that has been quite con- 
vincing until some impossible expression jars upon one, and 
awakens one to the fact that the writer is endeavouring to 
deal with situations which he has never viewed except from the 
outside, and of which he is attempting to portray an intimate 
knowledge, which he obviously lacks. Thus, when the earl’s 
son is made to call his father ‘sir’ in all his moments of either 
emotion or respect, it is impossible not to feel that the writer ‘ has 
not passed that way.’ For I never knew anyone who addressed 
his father as ‘sir,’ and so why should a man be made to do so in 
books? It is equally unpleasant when people say ‘ uncle’ without 
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any name, or ‘aunt.’ And what is more terrible than when 
husbands call their wives ‘mother,’ or, worse still, oh, piteous 
sound! ‘wife’! You might just as well say ‘helpmeet’ or 
‘partner.’ Now ‘madam’ or ‘my lady’ I don’t object to at all; 
there is a certain stateliness about it altogether lacking in the 
bald ‘ wife,’ which must be a shocking reminder to have thrust 
at one every minute. In fact, the repetition of any name, even 
the most correct and the most legitimate, is a very tiresome habit 
some people acquire, and it is certainly better to err on the other 
extreme of never saying a name at all if it can possibly be 
avoided. It always strikes me, too, as a little jarring when 
people talk to one about ‘your husband’ or ‘ your wife.’ Was it 
in Thackeray’s ‘ Book of Snobs’ where Jones, having married 
‘Lady Dulcima Tomnoddy,’ is greeted by Smith after the 
marriage with the hearty inquiry, ‘ Well, Jones, and how’s your 
wife?’ returns the cold response, ‘Do you refer to Lady 
Dulcima ?’ and is scored off, as the raconteur thinks, by the reply, 
‘Oh, I thought she was your wife?’ But although Jones showed 
questionable taste in his method of snubbing Smith, I can quite 
understand Jones’s feeling of annoyance. If a person has got a 
name, it is just as well to use it when inquiring after him, and it 
savours of the cottage, condescension, and the Lady Bountiful 
when you insist upon the relationship of and to the person you 
are addressing. 

One learns many strange uses and misuses of things at 
country inns, but let us hope that the following experience 
related by a friend of mine as having happened to himself is a 
rare one. He had gone to bed in an Irish inn, bidding the land- 
lady to have him called at eight. At six, however, next morning, 
she knocked at his door. ‘Ye’ve to git up, she said. ‘What 
o’clock is it?’ ‘Six, surr.’ ‘Go away, I am not going to get up 
till eight.’ At seven she reappeared. ‘ Indade and ye must git 
up now, it’s seven.’ Finding him unmoved at her next return, 
she said, ‘Git up, there’s a sweet gintleman; there’s two com- 
mercial gintlemen waiting for their breakfast, and I can’t lay the 
cloth till I have yer honour’s top sheet.’ 

County bails, too, yield many and wonderful experiences, 
And while it is permitted to talk about what is ‘ bad form,’ let us 
never indulge in the opinion that anybody or anything is ‘ good 
form.’ Likewise, a person may be dubbed second rate, third, 
fourth, or even fifth, if the scale of condemnation is very heavily 
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weighted ; but never in the same sense would anyone ‘ who knew’ 
dream of calling a person ‘first rate, which means something 
quite different, and would be used only as referring to their 
attainments and not to their qualities. At a county ball one can 
hear the lady on guard referred to as ‘my chaperone’ instead of 
‘chaperon.’ You will see the dear débutantes holding up their 
skirts with a small ribbon loop attached to the end of the 
train, and, although I am told that this gruesome sight may be 
now seen at balls in ‘ London Society, I have up to now been 
spared. I shall be told next that fans tied round the waist with 
loops of ribbon are de riquewr; that no one who respects him- 
self fails to ‘ reverse’ in valsing, or ‘ waltzing,’ as such offenders 
would call it, which, however, is a better way of pronouncing it 
than ‘ volsing,’ which savours of the shopwoman’s ‘moddam.’ We 
shall be assured that to spread the right hand with fingers well 
extended, in the middle of the lady’s back, is the only correct 
way to hold your partner, and that if the man sees her trying to 
do something herself he should come forward and say, ‘Can I 
assist you ?’ 

We shall be asked to talk about ‘ going to Court,’ or a ‘ Court 
ball,’ instead of the familiar ‘ Drawing-room,’ and ‘ Queen’s ball.’ 
But I think that even in these demoralised days we may yet be 
spared all these shocking sights and sounds where we have no 
reason to expect them. 

A somewhat annoying habit peculiar to one’s maids consists 
in calling the name of the country houses one has been staying 
in by their post towns. In some cases they happen to be 
identical; then well and good. But I suffered when a child 
from this peculiarity to the extent of being lost out for a walk 
when quite small with a French maid, who had taken a wrong 
turning, and thenceforward persistently asked for the post town 
of the place we were staying at, which happened to be some 
twelve miles off, imagining it to be the name of the house, and 
thus getting farther and farther away until we were fortunately 
rescued by a passing waggon. 

And, after all, ignorance is the root of all evil, even in such 
weighty matters as have been dealt with in this paper. No plant 
flourishes without cultivation except where it is indigenous to the 
soil, but care and cultivation will produce specimens which it will 
need all the inherent advantages of time and place to rival even, 
let alone excel. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE PUNJAUB CAMPAIGN. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL T. MAUNSELL, C.B. 


THE ranks of those soldiers who fought in the Sikh War of 
1848-49 are thinning fast, and there are but few now who can 
speak of the events of that memorable campaign from personal 
knowledge. Perhaps it is for this reason that I have been asked 
to recall my own share in those stirring times, and after a lapse 
of fifty-three years to jot down what I can remember of a famous 
war, waged when conditions of warfare differed almost more com- 
pletely from now than they then did from the days of the Peninsular 
battles. 

In the year 1848 my regiment, the 32nd, which I had joined 
as ensign four years previously, was ordered with three other 
infantry regiments to India, to reinforce the troops there 
after the battles of Moodkee, Ferozesha, Aliwal and Sobraon. 
The Sutlej campaign was still in progress when we left 
England, and we fervently hoped that it might yet continue 
to give us a chance of some fighting on our arrival. However, 
the voyage to India in those days, round the Cape, was of a good 
four months’ duration, and though, to relieve the tedium and by 
way of exercise, the men were meantime initiated into the 
mysteries of seamanship, so that by the time we reached Calcutta 
we were almost as good sailors as soldiers, yet this fact was small 
compensation to young officers eager for the fray when we found 
on arrival that hostilities were at an end and peace proclaimed. 

But the peace was not to be of long duration. Our destination 
was Meerut, where we marched from Chinsura, and as there were 
no railways in India in those times it took us no less than three 
long months to accomplish this journey, which now can be made 
in three days. At Meerut we stayed about a year, and at the end 
of that time rumours began reaching us of unsettled feeling 
among the natives of the Punjaub, and all things pointed to a 
renewal of disturbances. Nor had we long towait. In April 1848 
came the tidings of the murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson at Mooltan, and the rising of the Sikhs under the 
treacherous Rajah Moolraj. It was therefore determined to send 
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a British force to Mooltan to restore order and bring the Rajah to 
terms, and my regiment was ordered to form part of it. 

To my vast disappointment I was first ordered, as one of the 
senior subalterns, to take charge of the depot to be left at 
Ferozepore, and had I done this I should have had the extreme 
mortification of seeing my regiment march off without me. 
Happily for me, however, there was another subaltern needed to 
take charge of the regimental baggage, which was to be con- 
veyed along the right bank of the Sutlej to a place near Mooltan 
where it would meet the regiment, who were to be sent down the 
river by boats. I was senior of the two subalterns ordered for 
these commands, and as such I begged my colonel to allow me 
to have my choice between them. ‘To this he fortunately agreed, 
and needless to say I instantly chose the charge of the baggage, 
and was thus enabled to go on active duty with the regiment 
instead of being left behind. 

Accordingly I took command of the baggage, and with a troop 
of cavalry and a native officer under me had it conveyed across 
the river and to the appointed place, where we arrived a day 
before the regiment. It was in the midst of the hot weather, and 
the marches were long and trying, so that many camels died on 
the way. But more hot marches were before us. On the arrival 
of the regiment I handed over the command and joined my com- 
pany, and the next day we moved off to Mooltan, distant about 
four days’ journey. The heat was terrific, so much so that no 
fewer than 200 men went down with heat-apoplexy. At the end 
of the day’s march I would go round and find the hospital tents 
crowded with stricken men, and others lying outside, for there 
was not room for them all. A good many died, including one 
officer, and we were not sorry to find ourselves at our destination 
before Mooltan. 

Our besieging force was under command of General Whish, 
and consisted of two brigades of infantry, each formed of one 
European and two native regiments. Edwards’s force of irregular 
troops was with us, and there were also cavalry and horse and field 
batteries of artillery. Part of Edwards’s troops were a Sikh force 
under Shere Singh, ostensibly loyal, but in reality disaffected to 
the core, as we had reason to know later on. A few days after 
our arrival a parade of the division was ordered, to read a 
proclamation stating that if the fort and garrison were not 
immediately surrendered by the Rajah the siege of the town 
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would at once commence. A square of the troops was formed on 
a spot which was plainly visible from the fort, and a special 
messenger was sent to the Rajah to inform him of what was to 
take place. The proclamation was duly read, but the reading 
was scarcely finished when an enormous shell was fired from the 
fort and dropped in the centre of the square. There was no 
mistaking the meaning of this missive, which was clearly 
intended both as a reply and a defiance. ‘The preparations for 
the siege of Mooltan therefore immediately commenced. 

It was shortly after this that General Whish took out his first 
reconnoitring party to examine the other side of the fort and 
city. It consisted of two companies of infantry, a troop of 
cavalry, and horse artillery. I did not belong to either of the 
companies, as it happened, but another officer and myself accom- 
panied the party as spectators merely, and to see what was to be 
seen. Everything went quietly to begin with; our skirmishers 
met with no enemy, and we reached the other side of the fort and 
city without molestation. Arrived here the General and staff 
climbed to the top of a minaret of a temple called the Eedgah to 
reconnoitre. This temple, as it happened, was the scene of the 
murder of Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson, and while the 
General was making his sketch above, my friend and I entered 
the building to look at the bullet marks which were still to be 
seen on the walls. I well remember that as we entered an owl, 
scared from its hiding-place, began to fly round and round the 
circular dome above us, till at length it grew quite giddy and fell 
to the ground. I was just stooping to pick it up when suddenly 
we heard the guns of the fort open fire, and immediately a shot 
came right through the temple, passed just over my head, and 
buried itself in the floor at the foot of the opposite wall. The 
enemy were aiming, of course, at the General on the minaret; but 
by this time he had luckily finished his sketch, and ordered the 
party to retire; and though the enemy’s guns continued to fire 
upon us during the retirement, so that several of us had some 
narrow escapes, we reached the camp without casualty. This was 
the first time in my career that I had found myself under fire, 
and for many years I preserved the skin of the owl I had picked 
up in the temple as a memento of the occasion. 

The work of commencing the siege and opening the trenches 
now began in earnest, and just about this time occurred an 
incident which may be worth relating. A strong position, con- 
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sisting of a small village strengthened by trenches, was on our 
right front, and was held by us with a picket, increased at night- 
fall and relieved at midnight. One night it came to my turn to 
be on duty there at sunset with my company, the rest of our 
party consisting of another company of my regiment, two guns, 
and the wing of a native infantry regiment. Our force was some- 
what stronger than usual, for a report had got about that the 
position was to be attacked that night, and we were all cautioned 
to be on the alert. The trench on the left flank of the village, 
where it was considered the attack was most likely to be made, 
was strongly occupied. My own company was on the right of the 
trench, the other company on the left, while the native infantry 
was posted between us, in the centre, as being the strongest 
point; the men moreover being four deep to give them 
confidence. 

For some hours all went quietly. The night was very dark, 
and the time was approaching when we should be relieved when 
the silence was suddenly broken by rifle shots on the left. I was 
with my company on the right, and anxious to learn what the 
alarm was about, I hurried across in the rear of the trenches to 
where the firing proceeded from. I had scarcely gone half-a- 
dozen paces, however, when I was suddenly overwhelmed and 
knocked off my feet by a body of men rushing furiously against 
me in a mad charge to the rear. To my astonishment I found 
they were our own native troops, who had been seized with sudden 
panic, had sprung to their feet, fired wildly without aim into the 
air, and then doubled backwards with their arms at the trail and 
their bayonets fixed, in several cases injuring each other in their 
terror-stricken retreat. As soon as I could struggle to my feet 
I turned to the trench, expecting after all this to see the enemy 
pouring over it in great force; but there was no enemy or anyone 
else in the trench, and, though I peered out into the night as far 
as I could see, everything was quiet and still. I shouted to my 
company to keep steady, which they certainly did, and then some 
guns in the fort commenced firing and their shots came over and 
into the village. Needless to say this night’s incident sufficiently 
impressed me with the mischief which this sort of panic may 
cause, and with the difference between steady and unsteady 
troops. 

The siege operations, trenches and approaches were pushed 
on apace, and a few small skirmishes took place, followed by a 
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night attack, which, however, could scarcely be considered a 
success ; while there were a good many casualties in the darkness. 
In an attack of this kind the enemy, knowing their ground, may 
generally be considered to have the advantage, and it was decided 
to repeat the same attack by daylight in the hope of better 
success. ‘Two days later, the strength of the troops sent into the 
trenches being increased, it was whispered that something was 
going to be done. There were about six companies of my regi- 
ment, including my own, present, and at about nine o’clock in the 
morning we were all moved into position and deployed into the 
lines required. As soon as the enemy saw the movements taking 
place they immediately opened fire, and we were ordered to lie 
down until all was ready for the advance. The colonel of my 
regiment had the command, and as soon as possible he gave the 
order for the advance; but its commencement was marked by a 
sad event. 

Our colonel, as it happened, was in front of my company when 
the advance first began, and with him was the little bugler. We 
were at the moment under heavy fire, and the colonel, seeing the 
boy turn pale, said, ‘ Don’t be frightened, my lad; this is soldiers’ 
music!’ Almost immediately after he was himself shot dead, as 
also his aide-de-camp, who was quartermaster of the regiment, 
and had begged the colonel to allow him to act in that capacity. 
Both were brave men and their loss was deeply felt. But to 
return to the advance. 

After we had proceeded a short distance we came to the deep 
dry bed of a nullah running along our front. It was a difficult 
place to cross, and we had, moreover, to drive back the enemy, who 
were holding it in numbers. We were consequently ordered to 
‘Charge!’ I was in front of my company, and therefore the first 
to jump down into the nullah; but so close were my men upon 
me that, even as I jumped, one of them in his eagerness sprung 
down on my left side, carrying clean away one of my pistols, as 
also the scabbard, and leaving me only the belt round my waist 
and the other pistol. In the excitement of the moment, however, 
I was unaware of this, nor did I discover the loss till some time 
after. We drove the enemy from the nullah, and also from the 
buildings and position we were required to take, and in spite of 
heavy losses our attack was very successful. I do not think that 
in any of my later experiences, Alma and Inkerman included, I 
have ever been under a heavier fire than on this occasion. That 
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I had had some narrow escapes was fully evident when I had time 
to examine my clothes and accoutrements. Besides my scabbard 
and pistol I had also lost my sword-knot, which had clearly been cut 
off by a bullet. But my narrowest escape of all was from another 
bullet which went through my left sleeve above the elbow, inside, 
grazing the arm, for an inch one way and the missile would have 
broken the bone, or an inch the other way entered the heart. 
Perhaps the most difficult work which fell to our lot in this 
attack was the capture of a large building where the enemy were 
assembled in great strength. They had removed the flight of 
steps which led up to the entrance, which was some distance from 
the ground, so that even if the place had been undefended we 
should have found it no easy task to get in. As it was it proved 
a hard nut to crack and cost us a good many lives. Arrived 
inside a lucky bullet from one of my men just saved me from 
what would have been an awkward personal encounter. In a 
corner of a yard belonging to this building we came upon a 
ghastly pile of some hundred or more of the dead bodies of the 
enemy, which had for some reason been collected and thrown 
together here. After the position had been taken we made arrange- 
ments to be able to hold it in case of an attempt at re-capture 
by the enemy, and while so engaged I remember that an officer 
of another regiment came to me, asking if I could identify the 
body of an English field-officer lying dead some short distance off. 
I was shocked to find it was our own colonel, with a bullet wound 
in his breast and one of his hands cut completely off. Other of 
our officers had been terribly wounded. One captain of my regi- 
ment had a sword-cut through his cap and nearly into his brain, 
and another cutting off the side of his face and laying it upon his 
shoulder. Poor man! he was very short-sighted, and unable to 
make any attempt to defend himself, and, I fancy, knew nothing 
of fencing or singlestick. In this somewhat ghastly connection I 
may mention a curious example of the stiffening in the same posi- 
tion that sometimes follows instantaneous death which came under 
my notice that day. We were in line on a ridge, holding a posi- 
tion we had just taken, and I was aware that the man next me 
had been hit by a bullet. I turned to see where he had been 
wounded, and saw blood trickling from behind his right ear. He 
had made no sound or movement to show he was struck ; neverthe- 
less he was dead, shot through the brain, and had stiffened 
instantaneously in the attitude in which he died, kneeling on one 
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knee. I saw many instances of the same thing when I went over 
the field of Inkerman the day after the battle—soldiers struck 
dead and stiffened in the attitude of loading, and so forth. 

Our position once gained, we had to hold it. We spent the 
rest of the day there, and at night were posted on the banks of the 
nullah. There was every likelihood of an attack on the part of 
the enemy, and such sleep as we could snatch after our hard day’s 
fight was with bayonets fixed, and the officers with their drawn 
swords in their hands. Nevertheless, with the exception of a false 
alarm, the night passed quietly. After this the trench-making 
and advance were successfully carried on for some time, and we 
were drawing close upon the town, preparatory to making breaches, 
when, one day, Shere Singh and his 5,000 men (natives) suddenly 
passed over to the enemy. This was a terrible blow to our small 
force, already weakened by our many casualties, and as with our 
remaining numbers it was considered impossible to remain where 
we were and keep our communications open, our General decided 
to withdraw us to a spot some four or five miles distant, and there 
to wait for reinforcements. Needless to say it was with much 
reluctance that we saw ourselves obliged to relinquish the positions 
we had gained—and after such hard fighting too. But there was 
small choice left us, and so we accordingly retired to our new 
position, where we remained quietly for some two or three weeks. 

At the end of that time came reports that Moolraj, who had 
been reinforced and was grown aggressive, was about to turn the 
tables on us by coming out to besiege his former besieging party ; 
and shortly afterwards, indeed, he came, and took up a position a 
short distance from our front. We were obliged to send out 
stronger pickets both night and day, and strengthen our position 
in front and flanks; but presently the enemy’s guns became so 
annoying, and the picket duties so heavy and hard upon our small 
force, that we determined on an attack to try and dislodge them. 
Our force was accordingly paraded as strong as possible, leaving 
only sufficient to hold the camp, and we were marched off to the 
right, the infantry, in open order of companies, making a long 
detour round the left flank and towards the rear of the enemy, 
who meanwhile fired round shot at us, but without doing much 
mischief. We marched in order of battle, and as soon as we were 
in position to turn their flank the infantry was wheeled into line 
and advanced. The enemy were taken by surprise, got into con- 
fusion, made little resistance, and retired, while we captured seven 
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oftheir guns. It was a brilliant action and a great success, for the 
enemy troubled us no more. 

In due course our much-desired reinforcements arrived from 
Bombay, and we immediately advanced to Mooltan and began 
operations for the second siege. The city was closely pressed and 
the suburbs captured, though not without loss. Breaching 
batteries were next constructed and armed. The firing from these 
was incessant, and many sleepless nights did I spend with my 
company, guarding the guns, which were firing salvoes as fast as 
possible all the time. As long as the sentries were on the alert 
the rest of the guard were permitted to drop off to sleep (if they 
could find it possible to do so under the circumstances), but each 
man slept with bayonet fixed and ready in his hand. 

As soon as the breaches were reported practicable the grand 
assault, for which we were so anxiously waiting, was ordered. It 
proved successful, and my regiment, after the breach was taken, 
were formed up inside and instructed to take possession of a 
certain portion of the town. Opposition was of course expected, 
as the enemy had only been driven from the breach, and would 
evidently not yield possession of the town without stubborn resist- 
ance. We were therefore marched off four deep, with bayonets 
fixed, and arms, of course, loaded—the streets, as in other Indian 
cities, being very narrow and not admitting of our marching with 
a broader front. 

We proceeded down a street parallel with the city wall, my 
company leading. There was no opposition for two or three 
hundred yards, when suddenly the column halted and the fours 
began closing up. As lieutenant of the company I was marching 
on the right flank of the rear section of fours, and I immediately 
moved up to the front to see what was the matter. I found that 
we were confronted by a strong body of the enemy, and the 
colonel was ordering the captain of the company to charge; but 
some momentary panic seemed to have come over the men, and 
though every exertion was made by the captain they did not 
move. 

It occurred to me at this juncture that wherever a British 
soldier was led he would follow, and seeing the state of things, 
and acting on the impulse of the moment, I rushed forward, but 
halted at once, as a crowd of Sikh soldiers advancing at the charge 
with their heads bare and their tulwars drawn and held aloft 
were close upon me. It was an awkward situation in truth, and 
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it behoved me to be wary if I wished to escape from it alive. 
Being to the left of the street my left was guarded; but my front 
and right side were open to attack, and two of my enemy imme- 
diately bore down on me together. One was a little in front of 
the other, and as he appeared the more forward and dangerous, 
I was obliged to pay my most particular attention to him. My 
sword was longer than his, and in order to keep him from closing 
in before I was ready for him I placed myself in position to meet 
his attack, feinted with my sword, and succeeded in avoiding his 
guards, while I cut him smartly with the point of my sword twice 
on his left temple. This I did to judge distance and to prevent 
his coming nearer till it suited me. He was, however, deter- 
mined to get at me, for he went off his guard and prepared to 
strike me with his tulwar. This gave me my opportunity, and 
before he could strike I stepped in and cut him with my full 
force on his bare head, and by so doing broke the blade of my 
sword. 

He fell on his side and right knee, but, partly recovering, still 
flourished his tulwar backwards and forwards, and as I was now 
about to be attacked by my second adversary, and had no weapon 
left with which to defend myself, I perceived that my only 
chance was to possess myself of this tulwar. Accordingly I 
struck the man again on the head with the remaining portion of 
my sword, when he at once dropped his tulwar, which I instantly 
picked up. Then I turned on my other foe; but he was lying on 
his back, close to my right foot, quite dead, with a bullet wound 
in his breast. One of my men, seeing the predicament I was in, 
had evidently fired and shot him just in time to save my life. 
I confess I was thankful enough to find him dead, as I could have 
made but a poor hand with my tulwar against a Sikh who under- 
stood the weapon perfectly. I understood fencing and single- 
stick thoroughly, having been taught by the best masters since 
I was a boy, but the tulwar is used in quite a different manner.' 
The tulwar and the fragment of my own broken sword are in my 
possession to this day, and I preserve them as mementos of 
certainly the ‘tightest corner’ that I was ever in. 

The remainder of the enemy then retired, and we took posses- 
sion of the town without further opposition. I was not to escape 


‘I may perhaps mention that for my proceedings my Colonel—Colonel 
Markham, afterwards General Sir Frederick Markham, K.C.B.—highly compli- 
mented me in presence of the officers of my regiment. 
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from the siege of Mooltan, however, wholly unscathed and without 
one other little souvenir with which at the time I could well 
have dispensed. 

Although the town was ours the fort was still held by the 
enemy, and remained to be captured. Our attack was accordingly 
directed against it, and a breach shortly made in its walls. The 
day before the intended storming I was on duty at the Dowlet 
Gate—one of our most advanced positions. A messenger from 
Moolraj had just come in under a flag of truce, and after he had 
been blindfolded and sent off under escort to the General the 
firing, which had been temporarily suspended, was recommenced. 
Shortly after a shell burst just over me, and a splinter struck me 
on the left shoulder with great force, striking me down insensible. 
Luckily for me it hit me with its rounded side, and it fell upon 
the shoulder-cord of the shell-jacket I was wearing at the time. 
But for these two circumstances I should certainly not have 
survived to tell the tale. I was speaking to an officer at the 
moment I was hit, and he had me picked up and put into a 
doolie. He also put the piece of shell I was wounded with into 
the doolie with me, for he thought I might like to have it; and 
I must say when I was able to look at it I was astonished by its 
size. It weighed seven pounds. I was taken up to my tent, and 
lay like a log there for about a fortnight—black all over and 
paralysed, as it were, not able to feed myself, and in the greatest 
pain. The doctor thought my recovery almost a miracle. The 
very day I was wounded the fort surrendered, so I cannot say I 
lost any of the fighting; but I was not able to see the inside of 
the fort, as I should have liked to do. 

Our presence was now much required by Lord Gough, whose 
army had nearly been defeated at the battle of Chillianwallah, 
and who was waiting till the siege of Mooltan was over and we 
could join him, to engage the enemy, who were in great strength 
before him. Accordingly, in about three weeks’ time we were 
ordered to march. It was with reluctance that the doctor gave 
me leave to go, and as it was I had to be carried the whole three 
weeks’ march in a doolie, suffering a great deal of pain from the 
motion. However, on joining Lord Gough’s army I came off the 
sick report, and the very next day the battle of Goojerat was 
fought. 

It was a very brilliant, pretty action, nor did we suffer much 
loss. Just in front of our regiment, I remember, the enemy, who 
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had been in line, fancying, I suppose, that cavalry were coming 
upon them, formed a square. We could have broken them up 
with our fire, but the General thought that artillery would do 
more damage ; so guns were ordered to pass through our regiment 
to fire canister or grape into them, and certainly no troops could 
have dispersed much quicker than they did. There was a general 
retreat, and our.infantry followed for some miles; but the cavalry 
continued the pursuit until, some days after, the enemy sur- 
rendered and laid down their arms. Thus ended the campaign 
by which the Punjaub was annexed. 
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XIV. 


THOSE who have followed the short and simple annals of Stuccovia 
will perhaps remember the dexterous manceuvres by which my 
friend Barrington-Bounderley contrived to make himself M.P. for 
our borough, and the assiduous pains which he and his energetic 
wife took to retain the seat. At his original election he was opposed 
by a Social Democrat, who was afterwards convicted of cheating 
the Metropolitan Railway Company out of a threepenny fare ; but 
this crystal-souled politician polled a mere handful of votes—for 
Stuccovian politics are eminently genteel—and since that contest 
Bounderley has been returned unopposed. Perhaps this absence 
of opposition has lulled our member into a false security, and has 
relaxed the fibre of his interest in local affairs. Certainly he is less 
often seen in the chair at smoking concerts, and when Bumpstead 
asked him to kick off at the first football-match of the season 
against the Benevolent Cabdrivers’ Orphanage, he declined with an 
abruptness which caused Bumpstead to ejaculate, ‘ All right, old 
chap, keep your hair on.’ 

Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley has given up her créche, and 
during 1901 attended only two committee-meetings of the local 
Association for Reforming Workhouse Bonnets. 

There is a rumour in the district that some Companies with 
which our member is or has been connected have not been very 
successful. Mrs. Bounderley’s victoria seems to have gone into 
dock ; and though Mrs. Soulsby received the kindest imaginable 
letter in reply to her reminder about the parochial Christmas Tree, 
it enclosed a postal order for ten shillings instead of, as on former 
occasions, a cheque for two guineas. 

Now it is not to be supposed that in a district like ours such 
changes can pass without unfavourable comment. Lady Farring- 
ford says, ‘I always told you that the man was an impostor. No 
living creature ever knew where he came from, and for my own 
part I never believed in his wife’s money. I’m convinced that 
they’ve been living beyond their means for years, and before long 
we shall see a crash.’ The dear old lady’s bitterness is partly due 
to the fact that she lately went to call on Mrs. Bounderley, and 
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found a tea-party raging to which she had not been invited. ‘ Not 
that I wanted to go to her shabby party, my dear,’ she said to 
Selina. ‘But I have no notion of people giving themselves such 
airs, and I was determined to let her know that I had found her 
out. So the next time I met her at Mrs. Soulsby’s I said, “I 
came to call on you the other day, dear, but I saw by the look of 
the women who were going in that you had got a Mothers’ Meet- 
ing or something of that kind going on. So, of course, I came 
away.’ 

To be sure, Lady Farringford is incurably worldly, and would 
be by nature disposed to renounce the friendship of people whom 
she judged to be socially on the down grade. But I was surprised 
to hear Soulsby, who has always been severe on Mammon- 
worship and has habitually referred to money as ‘ dross,’ insinuat- 
ing mild depreciation of his friend and former churchwarden. 
‘I must confess that I am disappointed in Bounderley. I fear he 
has missed his predestined perfection. His ideals seem to have 
lowered since he has been in Parliament. I feel there was an 
inconsistency in refusing to subscribe for the enlargement of the 
vestry, and yet taking twenty tickets for the Licensed Victual- 
lers Fancy Dress Ball. I trust I am not censorious, but these 


things jar.’ 
When voices of depreciation are in the air it were strange 
if Selina did not join the chorus. ‘As for people’s money- 


matters,’ she exclaims, with a fine elevation of tone, ‘I know 
nothing, and care less. But I must say I always thought your 
friend Mr. Bounderley one of the very vulgarest men I ever knew. 
He puts his elbows on to the table, and roars as if one was deaf, 
and is so odiously familiar. I should not be the least surprised 
to hear that he had cheated everyone. As to his wife, she is not 
a bad little creature, and I am sincerely sorry for her—though 
certainly she once tried to patronise me, on the strength of her 
husband being in Parliament, which was too absurd. No, Robert, 
it’s no good saying they used to be my greatest friends. It was 
merely political. It’s all very well for you to laugh at politics ; 
but there is such a thing as principle. Please remember 
that, though I am your wife, I am still a Topham-Sawyer, and 
that Papa sat for Loamshire for thirty years. As long as Mr. 
Bounderley is our Member I shall do my best to help him; 
but I confess I think it’s high time we had a change, and if only 
you had played your cards properly you might have succeeded 
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him. But it’s so exactly like you—always throwing away every 
chance you ever had.’ 

In the midst of these revilings it is a relief to hear Bertha 
say that Mrs. Bounderley is a very nice little woman, and has 
always been very kind to her; while Bumpstead, loyally follow- 
ing suit, protests that though old B.-B. cut up a bit rough about 
the kick-off, still he’s a good old sport at bottom, and his cigars 
take a lot of beating. 

This fidelity of youth to its early benefactors is always a 
pretty sight; but I cannot conceal from myself that Bertha and 
Bumpstead are in a minority. Beyond doubt, Bounderley’s 
local popularity is waning. The ‘trend’ is pointing in another 
direction. It will be remembered that, just about the time 
when I began these jottings, an opulent couple called Mr. and 
Mrs. Cashington settled in Stuccovia. They bought a big corner 
house in Stucco Gardens, enlarged the stables, and built a 
billiard-room. They entertain hospitably and subscribe liberally. 
Their cook is above praise and their wine above suspicion. 

Bounderley’s extremity is Cashington’s opportunity. Local 
sentiment is ripening for a change, and circumstances seem to 
indicate that the Hour and the Man have arrived. 

Liberalism is a plant of slow growth in a Stuccovian bosom, 
and I am the sole representative in our district of the cause for 
which Hampden died on the field and Sidney on the scaffold. 
Iam a Whig pur sang. My forefathers helped Henry VIII. to 
rob the Church, and Edward VI. to despoil the grammar-schools. 
They contrived to keep their possessions under Mary, and increased 
them under Elizabeth. They obtained their baronetcy from 
James I., deserted Charles I. at the psychological moment, lay low 
under the Commonwealth, hastened to congratulate Charles II. on 
his return to Whitehall, plotted against James II., held office 
under William III., early discerned that the Stuarts had no 
chance of a second Restoration, became staunch supporters of the 
Hanoverian Succession, and, by judicious alliances with Levesons, 
and Howards, and Russells, obtained a place in that ‘Sacred circle 
of the Great Grandmotherhood’ which acquired the title of the 
Whig party, and did so uncommonly well for itself between 1830 
and 1885. 

Everyone who bears my name belongs to Brooks’s and reads 
the ‘Edinburgh.’ The head of my family, though of course he 
deserted the Liberal party at the crisis of 1886, still describes 
24—2 
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himself as ‘a Whig of 1688.’ I was trained to believe in the 
‘glorious and immortal memory of Mr. Fox,’ and at home on 
January 30 we used to drink ‘The Man in the Mask.’ Selina 
(who trudges through frost and snow to the Royal Martyr's 
Memorial Service at St. Margaret Pattens) denounces this toast 
as brutal and cowardly, and protests that ‘The Man who would 
have done it without a Mask’ was a much finer character, for he 
at least had the courage of his convictions. 

If I may for a moment speak egotistically, I believe that my 
sentiments are truly liberal in the best sense of the word; and 
when I settled in Stuccovia I willingly joined the local Liberal 
Association. But the atmosphere of the pot-house is disagreeable 
to me. I dissented from the philosophy of Mr. Bradlaugh. I had 
only an imperfect sympathy with the repeal of the Blasphemy 
Laws or the refusal of grants to the Royal Family, and when 
the Chairman of the Association pronounced that ‘now the Grand 
Old Man is gone, our leader must be Lebowcher, I felt it was 
time to withdraw from an environment so eminently uncongenial 
to Whiggery. 

But still my name is on the list of the Association, and I 
have lately been not a little gratified to find myself recognised 
as in some sense a leader of local politics. This compliment I 
have received from my neighbour Mr. Cashington. A few days 
ago he sent me a brief but courteous note, requesting the favour 
of a private conversation with me on a matter of urgent business. 
This I graciously accorded, and my visitor came to the point with 
commendable promptitude. He said, ‘ There’s no good in beating 
about the bush, and I may as well say plainly that I am thinking of 
standing for this borough ; and I have come to you because I should 
like to be supported by a gentleman. You may take it from me 
that Bounderley won’t stand next time—indeed, he may be off before 
the General Election. He has got into some very queer things 
in the City; and even if he ventured to face the music he 
wouldn’t get in again. He can’t afford to “ part” as freely as he 
used. Soulsby has quarrelled with him for voting for the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister the other day; and the publicans have discovered 
that he sent a donation on the sly to the Church of England 
Temperance Society. In short, he’s pretty well found out; and 
I have a great notion that a strong Liberal candidate could carry 
the seat. Now, for my own part I am a Liberal Imperialist. 
Rosebery is the man for my money. He is an old friend of mine. 
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I wasn’t actually at Eton with him, because my governor changed 
his mind at the last moment and sent me to Merchant Taylors’ ; 
but I came across him a good deal at Oxford. No, I wasn’t at 
Christ Church ; our family college was Queen’s. But I’ve often 
seen Rosebery—he was Dalmeny then—coming out of Tom 
Gate ; and one Fifth of November I did him a good turn in a 
row on Folly Bridge. By Jove! he never forgot it. When I 
went up to him at the City Liberal Club and said that my name 
was Cashington, he remembered me at once. We got on to 
politics directly. He said, “‘ No man ever was in such a peculiar 
position as I am. I wrote a letter to explain that I couldn’t 
speak, and now I must make a speech to explain what I meant 
by my letter.” I said, ‘‘ You needn’t explain yourselftome. I’m 
with you, heart and soul. Salisbury is played out. Home Rule 
is dead and buried. Those sneaking Armenians deserve all they 
get ; and the war’s just about the best biz. that has happened in 
our time. Go on with your furrow; and, by jingo, you won’t find 
yourself alone when you reach the end.” I saw at a glance that 
he was impressed. It’s wonderful how quick he is at picking up 
a point. 

‘I dined in Berkeley Square three days afterwards. There 
were a lot of pressmen at dinner, and it was simply a marvel to 
see how Rosebery had the whole conversation to himself; the other 
fellows never opened their mouths except to eat and drink. It is 
glamour, that’s what it is—glamour, and if we could only get 
him to address the Liberal Association here we should win hands 
down. 

‘Oh, yes, the Association is all right. It is run by the 
Secretary, and an extra fiver to his salary will make everything 
square. He doesn’t get much as it is, poor beggar; and he’s 
quite sharp enough to know where the money-bags are.’ 

Thus Mr. Cashington; and his discourse gave, as the French say, 
furiously to think. Should I, having so long abandoned politics, 
return to my earlier activities? Should I unfurl the Whig 
banner of buff and blue, and wave it over the head of Imperial 
Cashington? If I undertook any responsibilities in connexion 
with the contest, should I have to subscribe t> the registration 
expenses? should I have to read the ‘Daily Mail’? and, above 
all, what would Selina say? Chewing the food of these sweet 
and bitter fancies, I declined to commit myself to Mr. Cashington’s 
cause ; but he shook hands with me effusively, and rushed off to 
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keep an appointment with Sir Wemyss Reid at the chambers of 
Dr. Heber Hart. Meanwhile, I laid the project, with an air of 
easy indifference, before Selina, who, to my great astonishment, 
did not instantly condemn it as at once unpatriotic and expensive. 
She said that, for her own part, she did not care a jot for 
Mr. Bounderley. She could see no difference between his Tory 
Democratic opinions and the Liberal Imperialist creed of Mr. 
Cashington. On social grounds there was not a pin to choose 
between them ; and, although it was vulgarity itself to think of 
money in connexion with politics, it certainly would be disagree- 
able to find that the Member for whom one had slaved was a 
bankrupt. On the whole, Selina thought she should drop political 
work for a time. The subscriptions were endless, and she was 
no longer equal to trapesing about in dog-days and blizzards, 
trying to secure votes for a candidate who, when he was returned, 
was barely civil. 

In my private opinion, the fact that my family had always 
been Whigs, and had sometimes contested Loamshire with bygone 
Topham-Sawyers, was not without its effect on Selina. Though, 
or because, she is a Conservative, she has a high respect for 
hereditary principles, even though they be those of 1688; and 
there was something agreeable to her territorial instincts in the 
thought that the middle classes and the proletariat of Stuccovia 
should look for guidance to her husband. ‘ At any rate, it shows 
that they know who you are; and, after all said and done, people 
do like being led by a gentleman.’ 

So, after full consideration, I informed Mr. Cashington that I 
would propose his adoption as Liberal candidate for the borough ; 
and perhaps my readiness to do so coexisted with a strong con- 
viction that he would not win. Of electioneering one may say, 
as Napoleon said of war, ‘Eh, bien! C’est un grand jeu—belle 
occupation.’ Selina warned me emphatically against letting 
myself be induced to give money to the cause. ‘ Your name is 
quite as much as they have any right to ask, and people who are 
as ostentatious as the Cashingtons ought to be able to pay their 
own election expenses.’ Bertha, always loyal to old friends, said 
that I was treating Bounderley very shabbily. She would have 
worked enthusiastically for a pro-Boer, and would have got Canon 
Scott Holland down to speak for a member of the C.S.U.; but 
Mr. Cashington seemed every bit as much a Tory as Mr. 
Bounderley, though certainly he used longer words. Thus led, 
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Bumpstead volunteered his opinion that Cashington was a wrong 
’un; that, even if he didn’t bolt off the course, he would never 
run straight; and that, before the show was over, we should find 
that we had been ‘had.’ 

Undeterred by this warning, I plunged into the fray. The 
first step was to call a meeting of the Liberal Association to hear 
an address from Mr. Cashington, and, if his opinions proved 
acceptable, to adopt him as our candidate at the next election. 
We met in a small committee-room at the back of the Parochial 
Hall, and I was voted into the chair. I presided over a meet- 
ing composed of the Wesleyan, Baptist, and Congregationalist 
ministers; an exceedingly raw-boned Scotch youth from the 
Presbyterian Church ; a milkman, a grocer, and a butcher who 
had experienced some difficulty in getting their accounts settled 
by Mr. Bounderley; a tipsy tailor, who was locally reputed to 
beat his wife; and a discharged schoolmaster with a grievance 
against the Education Department. The Secretary, who wore 
blue spectacles and a tweed cap, black trousers, and brown boots, 
read a letter from the Liberal Headquarters, which I am not at 
liberty to disclose; and handed up the following Resolutions, 
which, after an oration by Mr. Cashington, were moved, seconded, 
and carried unanimously: (i.) That this meeting enthusiastically 
recognises Lord Rosebery’s condescension in returning to public 
life ; endorses his repudiation of Mr. Gladstone’s policy; and 
assures him that he is the inevitable Prime Minister of our 
free, tolerant, and unaggressive Empire. (ii.) That this meeting, 
having heard the address of Charles Cornelius Cashington, Esquire, 
and having learnt with satisfaction that he approves of the South 
African war, and is opposed to Local Option, Home Rule, Free 
Trade, and Disestablishment, cordially adopts him as Liberal 
candidate for this borough at the next election, and pledges 
itself to use all legitimate means to secure his return.’ 

So far, all was well; but, after all, it is only the first step, and 
what is to come next I do not exactly see. The figures of the last 
contest seem to show that the electorate of Stuccovia comprises 
9,000 Tories and 1,000 Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists. 
Whether, out of these discordant elements, Cashington can con- 
struct a Third Party of Liberal Imperialists remains to be seen. 
But he clings desperately to the idea that Lord Salisbury is to 
resign immediately after the Coronation, and that, in the ensuing 
confusion, the Ploughman of Berkeley Square will come by his own. 
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‘ON SAFARI’! 


In ki-Swahili, the coast language of East Africa, a ‘safari’ is a 
caravan ; to be ‘on safari’ means to the ordinary Briton to be on 
march, a state of life in which we spend a fair proportion of our 
days in Eastern Equatorial Africa. In the outlying parts safari 
may be expected to hold its own for the present, but on the 
main route to Uganda it becomes more a thing of the past with 
every yard of railway-line laid down. Not without something 
akin to jealousy do the old pioneers watch the advancing line of 
rails. A hideousness of galvanised iron springs up in its: track, 
earthworks and embankments scar the plains, hordes of coolies 
jabber across happy hunting-grounds, and railway camps cumber 
the ancient feeding-places of game. They who pitched their 
tents of old foresee the banal day when they will have to book 
for the coast in a ticket-office on the brink of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and when personally-conducted trippers will frolic on 
the lake in pleasure-boats and fire popguns at the hippopotami. 
Therefore, ere these things come upon us, of the joys of safari 
let us sing, of the breezy, comical, toilsome days of march, of the 
hours of wind and sun and wide distances, of times when we 
washed our shirts ourselves and hung them on our tent-ropes, 
and when we ate hungrily what came before us—a life, this, 
which is a grand corrective to super-refinement and luxury run 
riot, an outdoor treatment which doctors should prescribe to 
nervous patients as a régime unequalled for killing or curing. 

What safari meant in more detail was practically this, that 
the Uganda Railway, by which we travelled from the coast, 
became one day potential rather than actual,? and that therefore 
we had need to turn out and continue our journey afoot, or by 
horse, mule or bicycle, while a convoy of mule-carts absorbed 

1 The writer of this article is the wife of Dr, Robert Unwin Moffat, C.M.G., 
Principal Medical Officer in the Uganda Protectorate, and representative in the 
third generation of that family of pioneers, who, since Dr. Robert Moffat, the 
friend and father-in-law of David Livingstone, have laboured unceasingly in South 
Africa in the cause of religion and civilisation.—ED. CORNHILL. 

2 The laying of the rails of the Uganda Railway has now been completed up 


to the Victoria Nyanza, the rail-head reaching the shore of the lake on 
December 19, 1901.—ED. CORNHILL. 
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our kit. It was then that the humour of East African travel 
began to reveal itself, though, be it said, the preliminary run on 
the Uganda Railway was a fitting hors d’euwvre to the very lean 
banquet of Uganda life. Every day we marched from four to six 
hours, our camps being fixed by the contingencies of wood and 
water. We probably arrived at these camping-places long before 
our lumbering convoy, and casting ourselves in the shade of a 
bush, we awaited its arrival with such patience as Heaven sent 
us. The way was ever hot, we were tired, we were also dirty and 
dusty beyond words, we wanted tubs, and cool drinks and ices, 
and we had them not. Wherefore we sipped tepid pegs of 
whisky out of hot metal cups, and strove to keep our thoughts 
from wandering to the fleshpots of civilisation. Presently the 
cook strolled up with a kettle negligently swinging, presently a 
little fire began to flicker in the sunshine, and our tempers 
moderated their prickliness at the thought of tea. Tender 
thoughts always centred round the battered safari teapot, even 
when condensed milk with flies in it was the accompaniment. 
There was often good water, but it was generally on the thirstiest 
days that we tapped a supply which would have put cocoa to the 
blush in point of colour and substance. Once it broke our filter, 
and it was in vain that we strained it through our handkerchiefs ; 
no amount of straining seemed to abate its rich texture. Even 
to the most parched there is a flavour about tea made with liquid 
mud which leaves something unattained. 

It might be one hour, it might be four hours later, that the 
carts toiled up amid a pillar of cloud and volleys of yelling and 
whip-cracking, and tents and baths and chop-boxes ' were snatched 
from the ensuing chaos. Some of the carts always managed to 
stick on the road, and as a rule one turned over the first day and 
smashed a hole in one’s bath, so that for the rest of the journey 
bathing had to be conducted with despatch. It was distressing 
to an extremely grubby traveller to have his bath-water lapsing 
with the seconds, like the sand in an hour-glass. The allowance 
for bathing purposes was at times short enough anyhow, and 
when that was much thickened with water-beetles, as sometimes 
happened, the puzzle was to find anything liquid enough to wash 
in. Safari meals are always wonderful repasts, and it takes a 
safari appetite to encounter them successfully. At 4 P.M. our 
chef used to catch one of the unfortunate fowls that had been 


! Provision-boxes. 
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dragged along with us and cook it for dinner at seven. There 
was always ‘soupu, swimming in grease and compounded, 
according to popular theory, of a lump of fat, a gallon of water, 
and one onion. If we except hospitable gifts from the ever- 
hospitable forts, of fruit and vegetables there were none till we 
reached the lands of sweet potatoes and bananas. These we at 
first hailed with ecstasy, only to loathe the very sight of them 
later. The tinned butter became a revolting oily deposit by 
luncheon-time, and the milk of course lived in tins, unless we 
were fortunate enough to include a cow and a calf among our 
smaller luggage. East African cows are so annoyingly primitive 
in their habits that nothing but the sight of their calves will 
induce them to give any milk, consequently on safari the cow- 
herd frequently has to drive the cow and carry the calf, the latter 
being too infantile to manage the daily march, though its pre- 
sence is indispensable. Whenever our supply of tough mutton 
and fowl gave out we stayed ourselves on army rations and 
similar tinned delicacies which formed the bulk of our baggage. 
There were sorrowful times, when the journey having been un- 
duly prolonged, we saw the bottom of our chop-boxes all too 
soon; pathetic was the solicitude with which we then hoarded 
our vanishing store. Once, after great consultations, someone’s 
birthday was celebrated in princely style by the opening of a tin 
of sardines, that being the finest luxury that remained to us. 

Things which at home are regarded with the eye of disdain 
assumed a perfectly disproportionate value on safari. Thus it 
never occurred to us in more civilised days that we should ever 
be transported with delight at the gift of half a cabbage or a cup- 
ful of milk, or that a luncheon of broad beans only would be 
likely to induce in us a lively sense of gratitude. But after even 
a week of tough meat and no vegetables, cabbages came not in 
their wonted homeliness, but as ambrosial food, fit for the gods. 
At most of the stations on the way there were Indian traders, 
who claimed to supply the wants of wayfarers, but having once 
asked whisky of one of these and heen offered vinegar, we deemed 
it wisdom not to lay ourselves open to further insult. 

During the earlier stages of the journey eggs were unknown 
luxuries, and even when a land of lean fowls was reached, the 
eggs brought for sale by the natives were usually rotten. We 
were, however, once blessed with a fowl of distinction, known to 
fame as ‘ Mrs. Hen,’ who had been given us originally for chicken- 
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broth, but who, having somehow managed to evade the pot, 
developed the exemplary habit of laying an egg for us every day 
on march. The moment the tents were put up she would bustle 
in and go clucking round in a state of deplorable indecision as to 
an eligible site for that egg of hers. The half-hour that she 
spent in going inquiringly over every inch of ground within the 
canvas was completely wasted, for she always ended by depositing 
her egg in the most unsuitable place possible. There was, in 
fact, no irregular spot within the tents where we did not find that 
daily egg, but our patience came near to giving way when it was 
discovered in the bath. If she ever displayed a tendency to hunt 
frivolously for grasshoppers instead of attending to her business, 
we found it sufficient to talk to her of chicken-broth, and she 
invariably reverted to duty the next day. Later, presuming upon 
our weakness, she was wont at sunset to bring two or three 
extremely select friends and introduce them to roosting-places 
within the tents. We cavilled at this conduct, for we were not a 
hen-house, and I, personally, considered that Mrs. Hen’s hospi- 
tality had gone too far when one morning as the first light came 
creeping through the chinks in the canvas I was startled by an 
outburst of stentorian crowing from a cock whom she had surrep- 
titiously roosted beneath my bed. She died at headquarters, full 
of years and honours. Peace be with thy bones, Mrs. Hen! 
Towards evening, camp used to assume a somewhat pastoral 
aspect. The carts were drawn up as a laager, the forlorn mules 
were driven in from the plain to receive their rations, the sheep 
and goats for our future meals were tethered, with other livestock, 
near the tents to keep them from night attack. The sudden 
darkness fell, fires shone out fitfully, and lit up the shaven heads 
and grotesque features of our following, who jabbered lustily over 
the preparation of weird foods. At dark an askari! always went 
on guard with some antiquated weapon. ‘ Haloocumdar!’ we 
heard him enunciating with much vigour, and as the guard 
changed through the night we had variations of the cryptic 
challenge. Passers-by were not frequent, but occasionally some- 
one failed to answer the invocation, and in the morning we found 
the askaris bursting with pride at having secured a prisoner. 
Generally it was some harmless aborigine making a night-march, 
too primitive to know the saving grace of the word ‘Friend ;’ 
or perhaps it was a strapping deserter from some previous 


1 Native policeman ; soldier. 
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caravan, who had skulked among the rocks till nightfall seemed 
propitious for pilfering the camp. 

Long after our tin dishes had clattered back into luncheon- 
baskets, and the water-flasks and the lantern had been placed 
handy, signifying the end of the day’s service; long after the 
tents were closed and in darkness, the ‘ boys’ still squatted round 
their fires, chattering and laughing till sleep blotted out their 
voices, and the solitude of the great plains closed in upon the 
lonely camp. Myriads of stars shone out over us, the air thrilled 
with the chirp of innumerable crickets, the mules fidgeted at 
their halters, or cropped the grass noisily, a breeze rose, flapped 
the canvas, and fell again. Snores in all keys began to enliven 
the night. From the bush rose the death-scream of some animal 
in the grip of its pursuer, jackals yelped in the distance, or the 
prolonged howl of a hyena broke out close at hand. A wakeful 
‘boy’ imitated it derisively, the snores gave place to a renewed 
murmur of talk, the askari flung another log on the smouldering 
fire. Not always did the land lie silent. I have known sleep 
made difficult by the antics of hundreds of zebra, who thudded 
hither and thither on the plain like diminutive cavalry, and cried 
in a succession of little barks, worried perhaps by finding the 
camp between them and their accustomed watering-place. In 
some districts when on wet nights rain had swamped the fires, a 
zoological garden of ‘ questing beasts’ was apt to foregather round 
the tents. Thus hyenas, jackals, three lions, and a brace of 
hippopotami contributed intimately to one séance that I wot of, 
and as the darkness was too thick for vision, that night yielded 
but scanty peace. Hippo are at all times awkward things to get 
ravelled up in the tent-ropes. 

In the earliest hours the camp lay silent, men and beasts 
seemingly wrapped in a dead sleep; but the hush was not for 
long. Before it was light came sounds of awakening, and then 
the voice of the head-boy raised persistently at the tent-doors. 
Growls of protest within, some language to fit the occasion, 
a groping for matches, a sketchy toilet by lantern-light, and we 
dived out from the comparative warmth of the tents into the chill 
of the African dawn. The grass was soaked with dew, a grey 
opacity hung over everything, the moon was paling, but the 
east brightened. Shivering ‘boys’ dragged themselves about 
wrapped in their blankets, mules were being inspanned, and 
stood with drooping ears and the air of people who had had too 
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short a night, dazed fowls were secured, and amidst much 
yelling and reciprocal abuse the tent furniture resolved itself into 
bundles. Meanwhile we sat at a table in the sopping grass, 
consuming cocoa and anything that came handy. There were 
few who revelled in this stage of the day’s march ; everything was 
always at sixes and sevens. Someone’s only shirt-stud had sprung 
away into the grass, and remained lost to sight; someone else 
had mislaid his pipe, and commented on the fact in terms which 
ought to have warmed him. Tempers were naturally en 
déshabillé, the early morning’s chill grasped at our very bones. 
Yet the start at that raw hour was not without its advantages, 
even such minor ones as the absence of flies in the milk, or the 
notable stability of the butter. It was worth turning out at that 
time to see the light creeping over the vast shadowy plains, to 
note the fresh spoor of beasts across our track, to surprise herds 
of antelope feeding within range, and, not least, to breathe the 
magnificent air, pure as mornings upon clean Egyptian deserts, 
not perfumed, as comes dawn in India. But chairs and tables 
collapsed, and were loaded on the carts, tents disappeared into 
bags of green canvas. Having nothing left to sit on, we must be 
moving, and as we turned off across the dew to the track that 
unrolled itself westward, the first rays of the low sun struck on 
our backs. On the way up to Uganda, how brown the backs of 
our necks grew, to be sure, and returning when our months of 
exile had run, how our noses peeled from sunburn, marching 
eastward to the coast! 

Step for step behind us came the gunbearers, padding on 
tireless brown feet, eyes searching from side to side in quest of 
game, and behind them again our other henchmen. One very 
small one in particular, I remember, whom we used to call the 
‘White Knight "—he being a great deal blacker than our boots. 
He always insisted upon having a rifle to carry, and with that 
weight to his shoulder would trudge long miles radiantly, thinking 
himself in very truth a mighty Bwana.’ In addition, he had all 
manner of unconsidered trifles tied and slung and strapped about 
his person—a stick of his master’s, his lady’s sun-umbrella and 
warm coat, a water-bottle, field-glasses, a Kodak, a botanical 
collecting-case, a stray tin of biscuits, a whisky-bottle half full of 
milk, and a pair of the cook’s boots, which he afterwards stole. 
Thus trudged he, a universal provider ambulant. 


' Master; white man. 
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So, marching, resting, marching again, passed day after day, 
and ever the brown track crept away from us in front, and ever 
we were up at sunrise to follow it. 

If circumstances forced us to choose the old caravan road to 
the Uganda capital, there came a day when we left the bullock- 
convoy which had brought us over the mighty Man Escarpment, 
and diverging, skirted the north end of the Victoria Nyanza. Our 
kit now travelled on the heads of Kavirondo porters, a wild, 
yelling, irrepressible crowd, who could carry sixty pounds’ weight 
on their heads for six hours in the sun as though it were the 
merest feather, and on arrival in camp were fain to dance pro- 
longed hornpipes out of sheer gamesomeness and freshness of 
limb. After this they still felt so redundantly fit that they were 
wont to go off and visit friends in surrounding villages within a 
ten-mile radius and forget to come back again, so that the next 
morning the unhappy traveller commonly found himself with all 
his possessions on the ground, ready packed, and not a creature 
to carry them. In the course of some hours the truants probably 
came trickling back by twos and threes, with an engaging air of 
insouciance, and by midday the safari might be able to make a 
start if it had luck. Next to this lamentable lack of punctuality, 
a lack of clothing was—and probably still is—the most salient 
characteristic of the Wa-Kavirondo. ‘Iam afraid you will find 
them very naked!’ said a missionary to me on the borders of their 
country ; and so we did, nothing could have been nakeder. From 
their walled villages they issued in swarms, and crowded round 
the tents to gaze upon us, Monsieur, Madame, and Bébé, 
without a rag to their names, nor a clout between them, unless 
indeed a bead necklace, or a hippopotamus tooth stuck behind the 
ear, could be accounted clothing. An airy, buoyant folk, verily, 
and to missionary eyes a sad contrast to the semi-civilised 
Waganda, with their greasy draperies of bark-cloth. 

The joys of camp-life became greater as we neared the Victoria 
Nyanza. Every day terrific storms rolled up from the lake, to 
fall with fury upon hapless camps. The ‘boys’ never could see 
the desirability of trenching round the tents before a storm by 
way of rough and ready drainage. Once only did they effect this 
of their own bright wit, and that was when we were camped within 
a fort on a piece of turf remotely resembling an English lawn, 
which was the pride of the man in command. A storm breaking 
while we were out, we returned to find that our ‘boys,’ with an 
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unwonted outburst of zeal, had scraped ample trenches around the 
tents, thus ruining the treasured grass-plot. The storms were 
enough to drive anyone to good resolutions. They came on at 
meal-times if they could, and by drenching the fires into darkness, 
despoiled us of all hopes of cooked food. Hurricanes of wind 
burst upon us, continuous thunder roared appallingly, the lightning 
was blue and pink and altogether amazing, and amidst the swash- 
ing of descending deluges we could not hear ourselves speak. In 
the intervals of trying to eat our dinners philosophically, we had 
to cling to the tent-poles to keep them upright. Sheets of water 
rushed through the tents, and carried away portable articles. 
Through the closed tent-door our saturated retainers handed in 
first a dish of cold, drowned curry, then a derelict piece of soap, 
or a tooth-brush ; we never knew what was coming next. As a 
rule we were none the worse beyond a general wet muddle, but 
sometimes the tents were mown down by the gale, and the 
affronted inhabitants had to fight their way out from a grave of 
canvas into a watery world, much under the impression that they 
were living in the days of Noah. 

Some of the diversions of the march to Uganda used to be 
the crossing of papyrus swamps, of rivers without bridges, and 
of rivers with bridges which only a trained acrobat could hope 
to tackle successfully. The rivers still run, but the papyrus 
swamps on the line of route have been filled up, so that 
nowadays we can pass over dryshod. A swamp is seldom a 
place in which to pass a happy day, unless it be for the purpose 
of collecting the larve of microbic mosquitos. When it con- 
sisted of a forest of dense papyrus, twelve feet high, growing 
in a channel of murky fluid, perhaps some hundreds of yards 
wide, it was wont to afford pilgrims plenty of occupation. The 
novice on horseback looked contemptuously at the puddle, and 
started in. Two minutes later he found himself hoping for the 
best. The bottom seemed to ooze away from his horse’s feet, and 
the animal freed itself from one hole only to sink struggling into 
another. The rider was at last constrained to slip off upon a 
tussock of papyrus, which at once sank down with him, and, forced 
to abandon that, he subsided chest-high in the inky mud. Thus, 
clutching with his feet at tussocks, with his hands at quivering 
papyrus-stems, he floundered on, trusting that some day a kind 
fate would place solid earth beneath his feet once more. In 
course of time the kit and livestock came across somehow. Horses 
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were wise, as usual, and made the best of these Sloughs of Despond. 
If the calves were carried across, the cows plunged in and followed, 
but donkeys were terrible stick-in-the-muds. They clave to dry 
land with all their obstinate feet, and when forcibly launched, lost 
their little asinine heads, and wallowed despondently to no good 
purpose. The mosquitos near the swamps were of the most deter- 
mined character; in fact, he who goes on safari is all along much 
chastened by insects and such small game. In the cattle districts 
ticks seized upon us unawares, swelled revoltingly into blue lumps, 
and then dropped off after the manner of leeches; or flies fell 
upon us in marauding swarms till we had to fight with them for 
our meat and drink. Able-bodied fleas living in the grass made 
us their happy hunting-grounds, and as a harassed new-comer 
once said, they were so large one was almost afraid to catch them. 
Their cousins, the she-chiggers exhibited a reprehensible lack of 
delicacy about burrowing into passing feet, and swelling up into 
bags of eggs which had to be excavated at the needle’s point, and 
at the cost of much anguish. Within the tents centipedes and 
fabulous-looking caterpillars strayed in the path of unwary feet, 
and mantidz of all sizes drifted carelessly over the beds, pretend- 
ing that they were bits of hay till surprised in the act of moving 
a leg or an eye. To people with no theatres there was diversion 
to be reaped at times from an obstacle-race of chameleons over a 
coloured course of red blanket, blue shirt, and brown rug taste- 
fully planned ; but the ‘boys’ looked their disapprobation at this 
pastime, for to their minds no good could come from playing 
games with so ill-omened a beast as a chameleon. Along the 
borders of the lake, midges became one of the plagues. Far 
away over the water they could be seen hanging in low clouds 
like the smoke-trail of a steamer, but less fleeting. It was when 
these living clouds were blown ashore that we breathed midges 
with our air, and ate them with our soup; they penetrated down 
our necks and into our eyes and up our sleeves, they put out our 
candles, and covered our dinner-plates with their burnt bodies, 
they silted up our ink-pots. The chief consolation for being 
compelled to eat so many was that they were apparently good for 
that purpose, though the analysis of their nutritive properties has 
not as yet been scientifically set forth. On some of the islands 
on the lake may be found native midge-fishers, evidently proto- 
types of that gentleman in ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ who was in the 
habit of making butterflies into mutton-pies, for with primitive 
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butterfly-nets these men amass countless midges, and make them 
into cakes for home consumption. 

One of the saddest experiences on safari was having to pass 
through a district where the rainfall had failed, and the curse of 
famine hung heavy on all sides. A caravan heavily laden and 
unable to find sufficient food even for its own men could do 
grievously little to alleviate the horrors which it came across 
in its line of march. Relief was being distributed, but the 
natives in the outlying parts had probably not heard of it. The 
land seemed to lie strangely silent; at the camps no strings 
of chattering natives brought in grain or bananas to the safari 
as usual. There were white bones among the bushes, here and 
there was a corpse fresh fallen by the wayside, holes in the 
ground showed where the people had dug for roots in their 
hunger. Now it was a little child, strengthless, nothing but 
bones and skin, crouched by the road with the flies already 
clustering upon its dulled eyes. The caravan stopped to laugh 
when we attempted to succour the mite, for natives are worse 
than mere beasts in their heartlessness towards one another. One 
of the askaris brought water; he had a youngster of his own 
somewhere in the caravan. But we had to pass on; we could not 
carry all the human wreckage with us, and there was much of it. 
The little black speck on the hillside faded out of sight. Evening 
would bring the hyenas. That night we dragged into camp an 
old woman dying of starvation, and the askaris made merry over 
reviving her by the fire, and our dinner went down her throat. 
Wherefore, when we shifted camp late the next morning, she was 
strong enough to sit up and look around her, stretching out her 
skinny hands to the blaze, though the sun shone hotly. She 
made a ghastly picture, huddled there in the brightness of the 
fresh morning, her sticks of arms and protruding ribs telling of 
famine, her eyes, with the fear of death in them, following our 
movements. The camp had emptied, the caravan gone on, soon 
she would be the only occupant of the already silent place. The 
‘boys’ unwillingly made up the fire, and put wood near her, much 
diverted at the Englishman who laid his bread-supply beside 
her, and filled her gourd with water. Evening would bring the 
hyenas whom we baulked last night. We passed on out of the 
camp. 

Hitpa V. Morrar. 
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Close, Sarum, 


Mrs. Voysey, confcious of the vaft Importance of properly 
educating young Lapres, and feeling herfelf devoted to this 
arduous, yet plealing employ, is defirous that all who entruft 
her with the care of their Children may be acquainted with the 
mode whereby fhe endeavours to render them lovely to Society, 
and pleafing to themfelves. 

PRESUMING, therefore, wpon the goodnefs of her kind 
Frienps and the Pustic, the following adopted Plan is, 
with much refpect and grateful confideration, submitted to their 
imfpection : 


VIZ: 


lft. As early rifing hath, im every age, been efteemed by 
the moft able writers to be highly neceffary and conducive to 
health, Mrs. V. induces her Pupils to experience the charming 
effects thereof by being in School at Six o'clock in the Morning 
during the Summer Months; and is extremely happy to add, 
the refult has exceeded her moft fanguime expectation; Illnefs 
being almoft a Stranger to the School. 

2nd. As clofe Learning and Study ought ever to be accom- 
panied with the alternate relief of innocent freedom, her Pupils 
are daily refrefhed with intervals of cheerful recreation and 
agreeable exercife, so as to caufe the ornamental acquirements 
to be purfued with frefh avidity, whereby the tafk of Learning is 
blended fweetly with real pleafure and delight. 

3rd. As the whole welfare of the rifing generation depends, 
in a great degree, upon the Seeds of Morality and Virtue which 
are fown im the tender Mind ere it expands to maturity, Mrs. 
Vs unremitting attention is continually fixed on this GRAND 
Point, fo that no Books which are of the leaft difiipating 
tendency, are admitted im the School or fuffered to be read; 
nor fhall any be found there, but fuch as enlarge the Heart to 
Virtue and eacellency of Sentiment. 

4th. As from the Moral fituation of this World, ’tis con- 
genial to the human Mind to meet with a variety of als im its 
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progre/s through it, to another, and as no adequate counter- 
balance to TROUBLE can ever be found under the mere influence 
of either Learning, or the finest fy/tem of ethics, however defervedly 
admired, Mrs. V. is happy that no blufh reddens her Cheek 
while fhe declares, that whenever fhe difcovers the /malleft glim- 
mering of holy religion within the bofom of any of her Pupils, 
fhe carefully ftrives to nurfe it into an infant flame, that i 
may arifeand mingle with the SuPREME; not by necefitating 
it to glow through fanatici/m or error, or any confined channel 
of human invention, but fimply attracting it to the facred Altar 
of DivinE REVELATION. 


TAUGHT AT THE SCHOOL. 


The French and Englifh Languages, Writing, Avithmetic, 
Mufic, Dancing, Drawing, Geography, all kinds of Useful and 
Ornamental Work, Plain Work, Embroidery, Tambour Cloth- 
work, Filligree, Steel and Varnish Work, &c. &e. 


Board and Inftruction. . 16 16 O per ann. 
Entrance . ‘ . : < ors 
French, &c. &c., on the ufual Terms. 


It came accidentally into my possession—this old prospectus 
of a Girls’ Boarding School in 1787, just one of those chance 
lights which go to make up the pictures of history. Dry facts, 
and dates, and prosaic narration the world’s book of life must 
have; pictures without text would be worse than useless— 
misleading. But who can deny the palm of interest to the 
Illustrated Edition ? 

For what after all is it that we really care most to know 
about in the lives of our forefathers—we of the average, who live 
out the daily round of working, loving, and suffering, recognising 
what we owe to previous generations who have thought for us, 
and passing on the debt, as best we may, to the next generation ? 
Not in the least which king was contemporary with which Pope ; 
whether Seebohm or Maine is right in his theory of the Teutcnic 
land system; or what was the origin of vestries. Scholars may 
fight out these battles for us in the seclusion of academic cloisters 
—what we look for is the personal note of human nature. We 
of the South and West counties remember our Armada by the 
beacons marking each height from Dungeness and Beachy Head 
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to Land’s End. We light them up for Jubilees, but no one 
asks now what had been Philip II.’s political schemes. Sir John 
Hawkins’s noble conduct, which saved the situation for England 
in the teeth of a niggardly Government and stingy Queen, 
touches interest and sympathy far more nearly. The patriotism 
which made him willingly dispense his private fortune in order 
to feed and clothe and procure medical treatment for the seamen 
to whom a wretched Government system denied pay, eatable 
rations, and even medicine, finds a too ready parallel in the wars 
of to-day within memory of living man! We understand that. 

Such side-lights upon the world’s history bring before us Life 
as it was actually lived through: humanity, strong, simple, 
intrinsically always the same. We cannot do without the 
pictures that give us this insight into bygone periods—the 
intimate details of social and domestic life, of character, and 
upbringing and circumstance—the way, in short, in which our 
forefathers did the everyday things that we are doing now. 

Now this need not necessarily be a typical school of the period ; 
moreover, we get no notion from it of the food, clothing, or 
accommodation provided. But girls’ schools in those days were 
only for the one section of society, and so must have been on very 
much the same scale; presumably, therefore, either those harrow- 
ing accounts given us in contemporary novels—novels, that is, 
which draw upon the first quarter, or thereabouts, of the nine- 
teenth century for their material—are the result of peculiar experi- 
ences, isolated and individual, as the experience of Genius must 
be; or we must take for granted that, under such pleasant 
promises, there frequently existed in reality a seething hotbed of 
all that was tyrannical and rigorous. 

Sixteen guineas a year—less by four than the fees at Dothe- 
boys Hall! If Mrs. Voysey was sending out prospectuses in 1787, 
or thereabouts, then granting her a term of thirty years or so, 
hers would not be so very much earlier than that celebrated insti- 
tution. Are we to believe there was less civilisation in the 
nineteenth than in the eighteenth century? Or that from the 
very beginning of things the wants of girls were considered neces- 
sarily less, their requirements fewer than those of their brothers, 
and that so Mrs. Voysey and her kind were able to offer more for 
sixteen guineas a year and yet draw her pupils from a higher 
grade of society than Messrs. Squeers, Creakle, & Co. found it 
possible to do? Though, to be sure, the experience of !David 
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Copperfield at school was a very different one from that of poor 
Smike. 

The fees, with the list of attainments, and the moral butter so 
carefully spread, excite suspicion, yet Salisbury Close argues a 
guarantee for some sort of outside coercion and moral ventilation. 
It is the money that makes one dubious ; what could it be that 
was attainable in board, lodging, plus education, at a maximum 
cost of about one shilling per diem per child? The yearly fees 
at the Cowan Bridge School, including the cost of the uniform 
and all personal expenses, came to 18/.; but that was an ostentati- 
ously charitable system of education, and scarcely comes under 
the category of ordinary boarding schools for the daughters of 
gentlepeople. If boarding schools in those days had been for 
girls of the upper classes, one might better understand one part 
of it! Their education cost little beyond an incompetent and 
generally depraved French governess. Lady Wallace, in one of her 
novels, puts her satire on this point aptly enough into the mouth 
of the governess herself; it is a terrible revelation. ‘Indeed, 
Monsieur, she be de foolish baby: I do all I can to teach her de 
grace, and how she should behave; but she be so very shy, so 
modest, she can never be de least a Ton lady. I tell her de Ton 
lady be all small talk, all maniére. I teach her to practise de 
grace ; de saucy look for de inferior, de inviting look for de man, 
de sneer for de unfortunate, and de cringe for de leader of 
de Ton.’ 

Any girl of the upper classes who in those days went toa 
boarding school did so under exceptional circumstances. She 
might almost safely be considered as having been either too hope- 
lessly intractable in temper to be kept at home; imbecile ; or 
somehow a burden to her family, with the alternative possibility 
that she was dependent upon rich relations who took this readiest 
means of conveniently forgetting while they provided for the 
existence of an indigent member of the family. Otherwise, the 
delightful ease with which all idea of any real imparting of know- 
ledge is swamped in the ‘ relief of innocent freedom’ is only too 
characteristic of what was the prevailing sentiment respecting the 
education of girls of good family then, as indeed it too frequently 
is now, and the line of demarcation in those days was drawn hard 
and fast. 

Nobody belonging to the privileged rank of society need ever 
have feared for the health of their daughters from overstudy. 
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Gone was the Elizabethan ideal of the cultured gentlewoman ; the 
eighteenth century had no Lady Jane Greys to set the fashion. 
Far removed even was the English from the French model of 
La Grande Dame, who must hold her own in her salons by culture 
pretended or real. 

‘Though thought is my foe, and the pen my aversion,’ naively 
wrote a ‘fine lady ’ of Dublin to her husband—the poetical effusion 
is published in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1797—-giving him 
the account of a masquerade. The sentiment merely gave expres- 
sion to that of the majority of her sex. 

Mrs. Voysey’s seems a candid and simple schedule. But, 
granted that, like Mr. Squeers and Mr. Brocklehurst of evil fame 
(twould be unfair to quote the ingenuous Misses Pinkerton, or the 
inimitable Madame Beck, in this connection), her ethical out- 
pourings were not genuine, still other contemporary literature on 
the subject of the education of children is to be trusted if only 
as showing there was an attempt at theory in the minds of some, 
even though purely unpractical philosophers, which compares 
quite favourably with our own ideas and practice. In a little 
pamphlet, published in 1762, on the ‘Education of Children,’ 
this is the opening paragraph : 

‘In order to be happy in the world we should endeavour to 
preserve a sound mind in a sound body.’ Cold water ablutions, 
daily and regular exercise are then recommended, with plenty of 
sleep and no physic! Then follows a carefully planned regimen 
laid down under headings of thirdly, fourthly, and lastly. It is 
meant pre-eminently, so it would seem, for boys—not boys of the 
Dotheboys stamp, presumably — but the theories are worth a 
moment’s consideration, partly because they are really singularly 
‘advanced’; partly because they foreshadow the dawn of that 
broadening influence which the French Revolution was in a few 
years to exercise upon English insularity. 

With that wave of turbulent upheaval stirring every pulse to 
activity, crystallising every dormant theory into imperative need 
for instant realisation, everywhere and in all departments of 
thought breaking down old-rooted prejudices between class and 
class, nation and nation, race and race before its own imperious 
torrent of expanding sympathies, sympathies that must spring up 
with knowledge, prejudices that must melt as ignorance lessens, 
there came in as a lever to education in England the element that 
had hitherto been wanting to it. Not only was there desire, but 
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a field opened out for ambition. The notion of @ career was now 
deliberately set before the eyes of young men. They must needs 
be educated, even though only to become proficient as those pro- 
fessional idlers whom Beau Brummell headed, and who are so tersely 
described by ‘ Punch’s’ American Girl as the ‘ leisured class whom 
we call tramps’! 

Dancing was to be learnt—so we read in this pamphlet—as 
imparting ‘manly thoughts and carriage.’ Writing, when the 
child could read ; reading, by the way, so soon as he could talk! 
Drawing and shorthand are to come next. Then French, and 
then Latin—this latter as ‘ essential for a gentleman as well as 
for a scholar,’ after which he might begin Greek. He was then 
to try a little arithmetic, as ‘an easy science, without which no 
business can be done,’ and so pass on to geography—ancient 
geography being ‘enough for schoolboys.’ It is worth noting 
that the reading of a good weekly newspaper was considered 
absolutely necessary, and then comes a long list of ‘ologies’ 
which would make one have a great respect for the boys of that 
day, if it were not for the recollection of that easy dismissal of 
the usual bugbear to youth—arithmetic. Probably with no 
terrors of coming competitive examinations to spoil the trowel- 
ling, these subjects were one and all merely smeared in upon the 
brain. Logic, ethics, mathematics, physics, and metaphysics 
are the finishing items of necessity; while painting, architecture, 
music, and heraldry are to be added as ‘amusements to a scholar, 
and a part of a gentleman’s conversation.’ 

Gardening was to be considered as a ‘ healthy provision for 
old age,’ to which proposition Fox in his historic green baize 
apron enjoying the rural delights of Strawberry Hill would 
certainly have given a hearty assent. 

Fencing—necessary in those days of duelling—and riding ‘ the 
Great Horse’ (whatever that may be !) finish the school curriculum. 

After school was to come travel, and here rings out that 
special note of enlightenment which brings the author into 
sympathy with us to-day. ‘He should endeavour,’ says he, ‘to 
learn something of everyone he converses with; and this is best 
done by hearing men talk of their own professions.’ 

‘Yes, I despise the man to books confin’d,’ as Pope, who 
hardly stirred beyond his own four walls, is so emphatic in telling 
us. However, doubtless he was resting upon Lady Mary Wortley’s 
adventures at second hand. 
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A quaint book bearing the title of ‘The New London Spelling 
Book,’ published in 1806, gives us a curious insight into the 
practical bringing-up of English boys and girls of that period. 
It throws too, incidentally, a painful light, even allowing for the 
exaggerated phraseology of the times, upon the lax state of society 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. When we find in 
a book of rules of conduct for little children such maxims as 
these: ‘Squander not thy money at the gaming-table, nor hazard 
thy fortune on a card’; ‘Drown not thy senses in wine, nor 
intoxicate thyself with the juice of the grape,’ it gives us a shock 
to have to remember that such unbridled warnings were only in 
keeping with the object-lessons their seniors so often were in 
conduct and person to the children of that day. 

One catches the Calvinistic note of pessimism in the opening 
exhortation: ‘It behoveth thee, O child of calamity, early to 
fortify thy mind with courage and patience, that thou mayest 
support with a becoming resolution thy allotted portion of 
human evil.’ And the query ‘ What is man?’ with its answer, 
‘Originally dust, engendered in sin, helpless in his infancy, 
extravagantly wild in his youth, mad in his manhood, decrepit 
in his age,’ strikes a chord of gloomy unrest in the contemplation 
of human nature and the course of things, only to be explained 
perhaps by the actual strenuous times Europe generally was then 
passing through. With the century behind him which had seen 
Marlborough’s wars and the Jacobean insurrections of 1715 and 
1745, the Thirty Years’ War and the American struggle for 
independence, the French Revolution and the rise of Napoleon, 
with all the attendant circumstances of disruption in politics, 
churchmanship, and society, the writer was not likely perhaps to 
have had an optimistic and serene temper of mind. 

The rules of ‘ polite usages’ laid down illustrate very 
amusingly the attitude of children towards their elders, com- 
bining worldly wisdom and ethical teaching in a manner worthy 
of Solomon : ‘The first rule of wisdom is to know yourself, and 
in order to do this you are to consider your station and rank.’ 
‘You are placed above vulgar children (who run wild in the 
street) by being brought up at school ; but be not proud because 
you are above the vulgar, for there are others above you.’ 

Towards his superiors the boy was to show humility void of 
meanness, and ‘to inferiors, an affable behaviour, avoiding 
familiarity.’ 
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A profound obeisance opened the day on entering the school- 
house, which had been ‘attained by decently advancing ’—not 
running. Bows were to preface all speech. In church, after 
having repeated a short prayer, the boy was to rise and bow to all 
in order of precedence, and this was to be repeated before leaving 
‘softly and discreetly’ and returning home. There he was to 
‘knock once, and not too loud,’ and was to bow on entering a 
room, and never sit till told to do so, even then only after accept- 
ing the favour with a deep obeisance. He was never to ‘slip 
private’ from the room, that being ‘ mean and unhandsome,’ and 
was to sit in a genteel and easy position—putting one hand in 
the bosom of his waistcoat, and letting the other fall easily on his 
knee. If he wished to laugh, he was to turn his face from the 
company, and not to yawn if tired, ‘as it looks as if you were tired 
of being with them.’ ‘If you cannot conquer it, turn aside and 
hide it as much as possible.’ 

To come back to feminine education, there is an amusing play, 
published in 1785, called ‘The Boarding-School Dissected,’ which 
is satirically instructive. 

The mistress, Mrs. Teachwell, is a type of what we hope Mrs. 
Voysey may have been. Her idea of her duties (and her material) 
is ably portrayed in her opening speech : 

‘ How few do we find of our sex, whose education surpasses a 
minuet, cotillon, talking a little French, playing a few airs on the 
harpsichord, and an easy deportment. Mental knowledge and 
fashioning the soul are esteemed as trivial and unnecessary. Do 
but speak of a young lady at school, the reply is, Oh! how well 
she dances ; how she excels in all sorts of needlework, and ’m 
sure you would be charmed to see how gracefully she enters a 
room and retires. As if forms and ceremonies, needlework and a 
genteel carriage, added to gross and barbarous corruption in their 
own language, as well as in others, incapable to write two lines 
correct in either, was, as is now called, a finished education.’ 

The names of the dramatis persone are all bestowed to 
denote the peculiar dominant moral quality of each individual— 
a survival perhaps of the Elizabethan simplicity in scene-making : 
‘This is a Wood;’ ‘This is a Palace’; and which found its 
fullest development perhaps as a completed scheme of nomen- 
clature in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It is a scheme which shows 
with delightful naiveté the exact nature of the satire intended. 

So we have a set of young ladies—Miss Dullbright, Miss 
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Skilful, Witty, Friendly, Fiére, Maligne, Fullgold, Captious, 
Simple, Avide, and so on, whose conversation corresponds exactly 
and sadly to their labels, and emphasises very painfully just what 
the author describes as the ‘ Errors in the present mode of Female 
Education.’ 

Miss Fullgold indeed, who bears a strong resemblance to the 
family type of Thackeray’s ‘ Osbornes,’ expresses the sentiment of 
a whole class in her one speech : 

‘What has a person of two thousand a year to do with wit 
and judgment? They can have them for pay. Why, there are 
many poor wits who will exhaust themselves for a good dinner 
in a great family; and, as for manners, people of rank and for- 
tune may assume what manners they please.’ 

Does it not seem by the way that such words as modern and 
fin-de-siécle are unnecessary to our vocabulary after all? Or, is 
it that every phase of human nature is perennial, always in touch 
somewhere throughout every succeeding century ? 

It is interesting to note here a French definition of education 
of about the same date—partly by way of contrast, partly because 
it is good to realise that the same ideas and ideals were then in 
the minds of the noble-hearted which in our English system of 
education to-day are actually being put into daily practice. 

‘Donner a l’homme une existence digne de son étre, étendre, 
agrandir et perfectionner ses facultés physiques, morales, et intel- 
lectuelles—tel est le but de l’éducation.’ We who have actually 
in our own lives experienced and felt the forces of that noble and 
high ideal of education—education in its true, its rightful sense— 
which is upheld by those in our universities who have thought it 
good and right to admit girls to share in their privileges, gladly 
bear witness to the realisation to-day of what is the only right 
way of regarding the attainment of every sort of knowledge. It 
is not learning, not pedantry, not the mere acquisition of facts, 
certainly not a feeling of self-aggrandisement and congratulation 
that a share in university privileges should give, is meant to give 
—but that higher moulding of character and taste, and the 
uplifting of every innate power which shall tend to make the 
individual more conscious of her responsibility towards life, herself 
and her fellow-creatures, and more capable of supporting it: a 
being stronger than before in moral worth. 


The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
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But whether French youth was really trained in this ideal 
system of ethics is difficult to say. It is worth while as a mere 
comparison quoting in this connection from an amusing little 
book, a sort of ‘grown-up’ ‘Child’s Guide,’ published in Paris 
about 1770, and calling itself a ‘Dialogue de Morale 4 l’usage 
de la Jeune Noblesse,’ and which begins :— 

‘ Qu’est-ce la Vertu ? 

Answer.—‘ C’est une heureuse disposition de l’esprit qui nous 
porte 4 remplir les devoirs de la Société pour notre propre 
avantage’ ! 

The last phrase is irresistible (the italics are mine), and quite 
Chesterfieldian. But one wonders as one reads. Surely it is 
legitimate to look to fiction for contemporary manners, yet how 
do our most celebrated descriptions of school-life—at first hand 
too—tally with the exalted sentiments actually, as we have seen, 
professed by the educators of youth themselves? The later 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century were not specially given 
to moralising in England: want of sentiment marks that period 
rather. The first volume of the least sentimental book of genius 
ever written, its author the least sentimental of men, saw the 
light in 1777—Gibbon’s ‘Roman Empire.’ Wars and rumours 
of wars filled the air rather—the ‘ Practic part of life Mistress to 
the Theorie.’ 

Certainly, one might say, such novels as ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Villette,’ 
or ‘ David Copperfield’ portray life twenty or forty years later. 
But was life physically harder or easier then for children? 
The golden age had not begun for them before the middle of the 
century at least. 

Charlotte Bronté was at Cowan Bridge in 1824, and ‘ Jane 
Eyre’s’ school-life would be fairly contemporaneous with that 
date. I myself have had the pleasure and interest of being 
personally acquainted with a lady, now of course far advanced in 
years, who had actually been at Cowan Bridge with all three 
Brontés, and is probably now the last living contemporary of that 
period of their lives. Mrs. Routh—Miss Whaley as she then was, 
though it is under her married name only that I have known her 
—was kind enough to try and recall all that she could of her 
school-life and the sisters. Her impressions were that the treat- 
ment was Spartan certainly, but neither cruel nor peculiarly 
harsh, and that the teaching was very sound. I may say at 
once that I understood from her that she was not a delicate 
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child, and already accustomed at home to a very frugal régime, 
besides being naturally so docile and studious that school-life in 
any case must have been as easy for her as it could be for any girl. 
She went at the age of nine and outstayed Miss Evans. Charlotte 
Bronté was there all the time that she was, but she only re- 
collected her as a small and not particularly pretty or noticeable 
child one way or another. Neither could she remember that her 
cleverness was in any way remarkable. Mrs Routh allowed that 
the premises were badly warmed, and colds and chills frequent, 
while she herself often went to bed feeling very hungry, but she 
almost indignantly repudiated the idea of the girls ever having 
had anything uneatable put before them. She never remembered 
the porridge being burnt, or the meat sent from table as 
bad ; if plain, everything was quite wholesome. For breakfast, 
by the way, she distinctly remembered that for those who did not 
like porridge an alternative of bread-and-milk was always pro- 
vided. She described something of the curriculum of the school- 
hours, and it seems that French, music, and water-colour 
sketching were all included and not at all badly taught. Needle- 
work was the invariable employment for all spare time—not 
charity work however, but the making and mending of their own 
clothes—though, as Mrs. Routh remarked, the girls always brought 
so many with them that it was not much that was needed to 
be done during term. She laughed and seemed amused, by 
the way, at the notion of the needles provided being otherwise 
than always perfectly good and suitable for what was required. 
Mrs. Routh said they all loved Miss Evans (Miss Temple) 
dearly, but that Miss Andrews (Miss Scatcherd) was hated, 
describing this latter as a handsome-looking, rather tall woman, 
who she could quite believe might have been cruel to any 
weak or dull girl, though she had never herself seen her do any- 
thing specially harsh. For Mr. Carus Wilson Mrs. Routh had 
nothing but praise, remembering him as a big handsome man, 
kind and gentle, but not often at the school. On the whole, 
she had been contented and happy there, though, like most 
school-girls after all, utterly loathing the return after holidays. 
However, the best proof of what she felt she did owe to the 
institution lies in the fact that for years after her marriage she 
continued her subscriptions to its support. That the life there 
was very hard no one could deny, and undoubtedly it was one 
only fitted for strong children. But no trace of bitterness about 
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it remained in any of Mrs. Routh’s reminiscences, and one is rather 
driven to ask whether ‘Jane Eyre’s’ experience may not have 
been at least an exceptional one. Or may we not rather believe 
that it was written as the result of hardships which might have 
been and were forgotten with years by the average girl, but 
which were bitten in upon the supersensitive soul of genius ? 

Perhaps genius, when drawing pre-eminently upon its own 
experiences, must needs become caricature—tragedy if bitter, 
something of parody when it is a Dickensonian humour that 
colours the brush. For observe, the school of Thackeray’s Miss 
Pinkerton, both as regards date and general tone, might almost 
be that of Mrs. Voysey or Teachwell. And the account of it is 
the result of dispassionate survey, not memory. Thackeray drew 
as a spectator. His genius was that, mainly, of observation. 
Again, the inimitable Mr. Collins, limned in from the quiet 
chimney-corner by that shrewdness of instinct in genius which 
needs but one letter to make an alphabet—the portrait untinged 
by personal resentment—is a type for all time. While, on the 
other hand, ‘Shirley’s’ curates, whose prototypes had pestered 
the poor authoress with unwelcome attentions, are merely caustic 
absurdities. Or is it that genius in character-portraying is most 
out of proportion to truth and reality when most inspired? We 
know that a roman @ clef is the most misleading of directories. 
Skimpole was a Leigh Hunt out of all perspective. Macaulay, as 
a comparative stranger to Leigh Hunt, might comment in con- 
temptuous surprise, writing to Macvey Napier, the then editor of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ upon ‘two guineas borrowed and lent’; but 
Dickens had seen the seamy side of life, and himself knew both 
poor Leigh Hunt’s necessities and happier qualities. It was not 
fair to label him as Skimpole; he was not Skimpole; but as 
Skimpole he will probably go down to generations. 

It is not quite fair nor is it easy to disprove fiction, but here 
is a chance at least for Madame Beck. Read this prospectus of a 
Parisian school in 1802 or thereabouts, considering not only the 
moral sentiments, but the practical arrangements, and then ask 
yourself if ‘ Villette’ rings quite true. The whole scheme does 
credit to heart and common-sense alike. The date is about the 
opening of the nineteenth century. A lease of life extending 
only through the working powers of one Madame Bourdouy would 
make it fairly contemporaneous with Charlotte Bronté’s remini- 
scences, since it must be remembered that the date of the 
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published novel by no means tallies with the memories it calls up 
again into existence. Charlotte was in Brussels about the year 
1840. 


‘ Education de Jewnes Personnes. 


‘Cet établissement, particuliérement destiné aux étrangéres, 
& tous les soins de santé, d’intérét et d’agrément que peuvent 
désirer pour leurs enfans des parens éloignés, réunit un choix de 
ces artistes les plus estimés. 

‘Je suis seule, tous les momens de ma vie sont 4 moi. Ces 
momens appartiendront 4 mes jeunes amies: je trouverai mon 
bonheur en m’occupant sans cesse des moyens d’assurer le leur. 

‘, . . Le local que j’ai choisi est vaste, sain et commode, tout 
est neuf, simple et propre. 

‘Deux grands salons sont destinés pour les études, un autre 
pour la musique: il y a aussi une bibliothéque qui ne sera com- 
posée que de livres analogues au but que je me propose. 

‘L’établissement fournit les lits, pour quils soient uniformes. 
Les parens ne recevront aucuns mémoires, les livres, cartes, 
musiques, papiers, crayons, couleurs, cadres, pupitres, modéles, 
plumes, accord et entretien des instruments: comme aussi les 
gants, chapeaux, rubans, blanchissage et petits ustensiles néces- 
saires seront aux frais de la maison, ainsi que les maladies. . . .’ 

The choice of doctors in individual cases of illness was, 
however, we learn, to be left to the parents—‘je ne m’exposerai 
point aux reproches ’—but a doctor and a dentist were attached 
to the school. One cannot but notice the motherly and con- 
scientious common-sense revealed in this. 

‘Les éléves recevront ici le prerier jour de chaque mois 6 
francs jusqu’a douze ans, et 12 francs ensuite pour leurs menues 
dépenses. Elles auront toutes un livret pour en écrire l’emploi. 
Ce moyen servira & connoitre leur penchant soit 4 la bienfaisance, 
a économie, 4 l’avarice ou a la coquetterie: il faut que de 
jeunes personnes aient un peu d’argent a leur disposition pour en 
apprendre la valeur, contracter l’habitude de l’ordre et connoitre 
le plaisir de donner 4 propos... .’ Very sensibly Madame 
protests against too generous parents giving their children a 
larger allowance, since it would introduce an element of in- 
equality—‘ Et trop au-dessus de la portée des enfans, ils étonnent 
leur imagination, leur donnent de fausses idées du monde, qu’ils 
ne jugent que de 1a, et leur rendent maussade et insipide tout ce 
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qui n’est pas aussi piquant 4 leurs yeux.’ For the same reason 
Madame protests against her pupils accepting outside social 
engagements. ‘Elles trouveront ici des amusemens conformés 4 
leur age, et qui leur suffiront, tant qu’elles n’auront pas connu 
les autres. Jeux de toute espéce, assemblées, danses, concerts, 
déclamations, petites piéces, voila de quoi remplir l’intervalle 
des études. . . . On verra broder, faire de la tapisserie, des 
nattes, des découpures. L’instant du travail est aussi celui des 
lectures d’agrément ; le développement des idées, les refléxions 
morales: je crois quil est aisé, quand on raisonne les enfans avec 
amitié, de les porter au bien: le plus sir moyen c’est de gagner 
leur confiance, en leur montrant cet intérét qui attire 4 tout age: 
c'est de se préter aux confidences comme amie, afin d’étudier 
leur caractére, c’est de faire parler la raison, et jamais l’>humeur, 
mais c’est aussi de tenir strictement aux choses convenues dans 
le principe... . 

‘ J’ai regu dans le monde et dans les couvents, j'ai étudié les 
jeunes personnes dans les différentes situations ot je les ai vues, 
et j'ai remarqué que la trop grande sévérité en perdoit autant 
pour les meeurs, que la trop grande liberté et le désceuvrement 
pour le bonheur domestique. Du premier de ces inconveniés 
nait la dissimulation, de l’autre les mauvaises habitudes. Si l’on 
veut approfondir mes réflexions, j’ose croire qu’on les trouvera 
justes. J’en conclus quil faut éviter les extrémes.. . je 
chercherai 4 leur applanir les difficultés de la vie si je puis 
m’exprimer ainsi. . . .” 

The description of the practical arrangement of the establish- 
ment follows. 

‘Chaque éléve apportera avec son trousseau |’instrument dont 
elle aura fait choix. Elles auront toutes leur linge en compte et 
sous leur clef pour s’habituer 4 le soigner. Les femmes de 
service recevront d’elles chaque jour ce qui aura besoin de 
réparations, et s’en occuperont de suite pour le leur rendre aprés. 
La régle prescrit de ne jamais porter de vétement déchiré, ni qui 
sente le désordre. Elles auront toutes des tabliers de taffetas 
noir 4 poches. 

‘Il y a une grande piéce destinée 4 la toilette commune, dans 
laquelle se trouvera tout ce qui est nécessaire 4 son usage: des 
femmes sires veilleront 4 tous les soins quelle exige: de plus 
une salle de bains et une infirmerie séparées. Je mangerai tou- 
jours avec les jeunes personnes: les ainées feront habituellement 
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avec moi les honneurs de la table: et quand elles auront quinze 
ans, elles auront chacune 4 leur tour, pendant une décade, 
inspection de la maison, afin de ne pas se trouver étrangéres 4 
la leur quand elles se marieront.’ 

The last sentence gives the keynote to what was, and 
perhaps still is, the only practical wltvmatum from the French 
point of view of all feminine education. And in sympathy with 
it so far indeed is our English ideal, in that we do recognise 
and believe that the highest calling of all for a good and well- 
brought up woman is that of the Wife and Mother. Only we 
would aim, in our ideal of education, at making first and 
foremost the Good Woman, loyal from her own nature to her 
principles, responsibilities, and duties; sure that, whatever be 
her path in life, happiness can only result in her obedience and 
acquiescence therein. 

The régime for the day was as follows :— 


‘A7. Le Lever, premier Devoir, toilette, arrangemens, &c. 
8.30. Déjeuner, avec thé, lait, beurre, ou fruits. 
9. Entrée au salon d’études jusqu’a midi. 
12. Une heure de repos, on mangera si l’on en a besoin. 
1. Etude jusqu’a trois. 
3. Le Diner, jeux et promenades jusqu’a cing heures.’ 


Then follow the subjects to be studied—a truly formidable 
array, but the hours of study being what they were, one must 
conclude that the pupils learnt only from merest textbooks. 


‘ Objets des études. 


Religion; histoires ancienne et moderne; littérature, géo- 
graphie, mythologie. 
L’arithmétique et les élémens de la géométrie. 
La langue Frangaise. 
» » Anglaise. 
,  Allemande. 
» 5, Ltalienne. 
La lecture de la prose et de la poésie. 
L’écriture. 
Le dessin, la peinture (figure, paysage ou fleurs), nuits, 
mignature, gouache. 
La musique, vocale, composition et gout de chant. 


” 
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Le forte piano. 

La harpe, la guitare. 

La danse, graces et maintien. 

Et tous les ouvrages dont une femme peut s’occuper. 


On fera écrire les jeunes personnes réguliérement 4 leur famille. 
Leur correspondance avec pére et mére, ou ceux qui en tiennent lieu, 
sera parfaitement libre, dés qu’elles seront en état d’écrire seules. 


RosALIE Bourpbovy. 
Rue de l’université, Maison Mailley, 


No. 279, f. B. Saint-Germois.’ 


Certainly if kindly discipline, surveillance, and thoughtful 
observation of character could produce a perfect type of Une 
Demoiselle, Madame Bourdouy seems to have known the secret. 

If carried out with fidelity, this prospect of school days would 
certainly be not only alluring, but would oblige us to give to the 
French system of education in those days the first place. It is 
at any rate comforting to remember that it was not a ‘School of 
Fiction.’ 

VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


VOL. XII.—NO. 69, N.S. 26 
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A FREE-TRADER IN LETTERS. 


BEING no more than a modest man of commerce, I suppose I take 
the E.C. view of the glorious profession ; but I find my excuse in 
the irreverent view of his toil taken by a young scribbler for 
whom I entertain a sincere affection and regard. It was the eve 
of a new year of toil and moil, a strained moment of weird 
analyses and introspection of work done, illusions destroyed, hopes 
clung to, by the individual, the nation, humanity at large ; and 
he had been depressed by the reading of some reminiscences in 
which a veteran publisher told of how that unconventional editor, 
Thackeray, had been offered thousands on a slip of paper, and how 
Trollope had been offered the chance of tossing for a thousand 
under the chaste ewgis of the Reform Club. Such readings of the 
successful pilgrims on the literary highway had sent my young 
friend, whimsically enough, to his pass-book (showing a defiant end- 
year’s overdraft) ; and to him, thus absorbed, I entered last New 
Year’s Eve at his seaside house, he in dressing-gown and slippers, 
the green light from his reading-lamp falling on little heaps of 
tobacco ash, and on slips of paper bearing quaint, untidy and 
inconclusive calculations, scrawled in characters that would have 
assured summary notice to an office boy earning half a sovereign a 
week. 

‘Come in!’ he sings out; ‘come in, and drink of Dundee milk, 
and help me to bare some of the naked truths of that “fine 
independent career ” of mine that you laud so smugly from your 
gold mills high up in Eastcheap! And, first, lend me fifty 
pounds to meet an overdraft, which the most useless of bankers 
has just brought to my notice—I repay you before the end of 
January—and run up those columns in your best three-rows-at-a 
time style, while I mix your grog.’ 

I sank in the comfortable embrace of a deep easy-chair, lit one 
of my friend’s pungent cigarettes, gathered up his slips of rebel- 
lious arithmetic, and even mentally wrote that 50/. cheque; for I 
liked this quaint young man, and was not in the least disturbed 
by an unstudied abruptness of manner, acquired, as I knew, 
under many skies and in pursuit of rough sport that lacked 
the nicer etiquettes of moor or covert. The figures on the slips 
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related, as was soon clear, to his earnings with the pen over 
a period embracing the last four preceding years, six months 
out of which he had been away from Europe—or from Fleet 
Street, as he preferred more narrowly to put it——on his travels. 
In three and a half years, therefore, he appeared to have earned 
precisely 2,567/. 5s. 1ld.; and whenI had reached this total—by 
which time the glasses were sparkling, and he was buried in 
another deep chair on the other side of the hearth—I tried to 
cheer him from his low spirits with some commonplace epitaph of 
the Grub Street hack, long since, I protested, biologically extinct. 
He glared. ‘Many thanks,’ he growled; ‘I work on an average 
ten hours of the day, seven days of the week, and forty-eight 
weeks of the year. I earn, as you have shown me, rather less 
than eight hundred a year. What do you, who are but ten years 
my senior, make ?’ 

As I did not satisfy this sudden curiosity, having the com- 
mercial reticence on such subjects, but merely laid due stress on 
this ten years’ difference, as well as on the hitherto-ignored capital 
already sunk in my father’s business when I succeeded to it, he 
resumed : 

‘But stay; you will find on that other sheet there five columns, 
in which I was trying to arrive at the amounts that I had made 
in the period under notice from five very different sources of 
literary income. The figures were getting a bore—I told you 
that I once made 10 marks out of a possible 1,000 in the India 
Civil Open Competition, didn’t I?—but, now that I have trapped 
an arithmetician second only to Carl Meyer, I'll go through with 
them.’ 

Of a truth his exercises in compound division and addition 
were not appalling, with such poor little totals did they deal, 
and I was in a few moments able to cast out for him these five 
heads :— 

1898-1901, less six months: 

Daily Papers. Weekly Reviews. Magazines. Books. Editing. 
£417 Os. 4d. £180 4s. 7d. £191 3s. 6d. £365 10s. Od. £1,413 7s. 6d. 


and further, for 1901 alone these respectively showed : 


Daily Papers. Weekly Reviews. Magazines. Books. Editing. 
£254 13s. 3d. £50 1s. 10d. £113 11s. 0d. £100 Os. Od. £135 0s. 0d. 


‘ Good,’ said the owner of all this wealth, silently admiring the 
ease with which, having been bred to such work, I ran up his 
26—2 
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columns without even putting pen to paper. ‘I wanted those 
totals made out, so that, on the basis of an average remuneration 
—fee, honorarium, call it what you like!—of two guineas a 
thousand words from the magazines and reviews, and a guinea and 
a half from the papers for every thousand words contributed, I 
might calculate how many thousands of words of original matter 
I had contributed in a twelvemonth. The reckoning would have 
carried me an hour or two into the next century, but you will do 
it in ten minutes.’ 

Ten seconds sufficed for this simple problem of mental 
arithmetic, and I wrote down some 170,000 against the daily 
papers, 25,000 against reviews, and rather over 50,000 against 
the magazines, or not far short of a quarter of a million words 
in all. 

‘You see,’ he went on, in the bitter tone of one who has to 
prove a case against himself; ‘you see what my work has been. 
And let me tell you that the mere clicking out of those words on 
a typewriter does not represent the half of even the mechanical 
work of the year. What of all the correspondence and interview- 
ing that goes to the placing of those words, the mechanical 
reading of proof and writing of letters to unknown correspondents, 
to disoblige whom is to entail trouble with one’s editor! What, 
too, of the not inconsiderable number of letters to the Press that 
must be written in the course of a year by any knight of the pen 
who, while eschewing any Quixotic tilting at windmills, should be 
sufficiently jealous of his good name to be ready at a moment’s 
notice to engage, like the good Sir Nigel Loring, in such 
encounters as offer goodly thrusts, with perchance some knightly 
advancement ! ’ 

All this, he went on to say, was more or less mechanical work, 
carrying with it no great exercise of the brain. But what of the 
thought and reading, the study of the ancients, and the wide- 
awakeness to everything of modern interest, that went to the 
writing of those quarter of a million words! The works in two 
volumes that had to be read ere he could write a review of at most 
a thousand words! The racking of weary brains for new subjects 
or for new readings of old cnes! The correspondence and research, 
and even travel, that sometimes went to verifying a point 
seemingly trivial! Yes, he concluded, if one allowed on an 
average two hours of reading for every hour of actual production, 
a kind of mental ploughing and sowing, in fact, of two acres for 
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every acre ever reaped, a continuous exploiting of lands never 
allowed to lie fallow, that would be, if anything, to understate the 
work involved. 

I was saddened. For there slept at that moment in his 
little cot at Streatham a small heir, for whom I had dreamed 
of a career of letters, far removed from the dens of clamorous 
bulls and bears and squealing guinea-pigs, among whom I have 
scored a few notable successes. 

I argued the point with my Scribbler, and he, dear soul! went 
round from his sombre deprecation of his vocation (which, for all 
his pose, he would not have exchanged, emoluments and all, for 
that of the Lord Chancellor or. Commander-in-Chief!) to an 
equally immoderate condemnation of every other calling in life! 

Incidentally we had discussed the relations between authors 
and the publisher on the basis not alone of the aforementioned 
retrospect of Thackeray, but also of the recent attempts by a 
union of idealists to eliminate the personal element and place 
every literary transaction on a cut-and-dried basis, with a ren- 
dering of vouchers and accounts as precise as we should exact 
between Temple Bar and the Tower. 

‘See here,’ says Scribbler; ‘that is all rot!’ He has never 
embroidered his friendly intercourse with the more elaborate 
periphrasis reserved for his work. ‘Just listen to this.’ And 
he took from his table a recently published collection of 
essays on ‘ The Struggle for Existence,’ that had come to him for 
review. 

‘Stodart Walker is talking of the relative mortality of different 
occupations, and he says, “‘ Amongst those of low mortality we 
find publishers and booksellers. They are generally masters, in 
better circumstances than their confederates.” So far, so good. 
I, you see, am one of the “confederates”! Yet I do not feel any 
predisposition to an early decease. Of course, publishers last 
longer. They eat more and drink less, and generally lead a far 
more regular life than we could—even,’ he added, with his usual 
honesty, ‘if we wantedto. But no one who attempts to encourage 
suspicion between author and publisher can have the faintest 
notion of the needs of either. He must be independent or a fool. 
As long as publishers hold the capital, as long as the best writers 
cannot often come in touch with the best readers unless they risk 
that capital, so long, in a measure, is the “ Grub Street hack” of 
your earlier imaginings extinct only in name and appearance. 
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This, to a certain extent, is fair. I have never kicked against it. 
For every publisher who takes advantage of the position—not, as 
he fondly imagines, without my plainly seeing that which I feel 
in no position to check—I find quite half a dozen who treat me 
as one gentleman has a right to expect of another.’ 

I always liked his somewhat cynical justice towards the 
publishers, for the morbid recriminations that sometimes rage in 
the daily papers between the two branches of the seryice of letters 
have often seemed to me despicable. And I knew that he had, 
in the course of his work, had one or two keen disappointments 
that would have affected one of less buoyant temperament. On 
one occasion he had been duped out of his American rights and 
some not inconsiderable Australian sales by the apparently un- 
intentional omission of a semicolon in his contract. On another 
—and this he admitted to be, as indeed it was, entirely his own 
fault—he had spent many weeks over a record of his own travels, 
had succeeded in placing it with a firm in whose list it greatly 
pleased him, all question of remuneration apart, to figure, and 
had not only completed the book, but had even corrected several 
revises of proof, before he discovered that he could not publish the 
work without gravely offending one for whom he entertained the 
deepest affection. So hopefully had he built on the appearance 
of the book to bring him some measure of fame, that he assured 
me that the sacrifice of a month’s income, the price of suppressing 
the book from the public eye, was quite the least factor in his 
discomfiture. Ina third case he had proposed a magazine to a 
publisher, who thought very highly of it, but was taken ill while 
still considering the proposal. My young friend felt himself 
morally bound to give him the chance of taking it up on recovery— 
a scruple that did neither of them any good, for another firm had, 
before the publisher returned convalescent from a trip in Southern 
France, announced a monthly production with an almost identical 
programme. Yet these and many other disappointments left him 
without a grudge, and I always set that down not a little to his 
credit. Much of his hardest work, too, was, I knew from his own 
admissions, unremunerative, undertaken solely in order to keep 
himself sufficiently before his public. One or two seasons he 
lectured all over the country, and he frankly owned that the ten- 
guinea fee commonly given barely covered his travelling expenses 
Then, too, he had a fancy for embellishing some of his articles 
with the most remarkable photographs he could get, and for these 
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he often paid two or three times the fee that he received for them 
from his editors. Columns of obiter dicta, too, news and theories 
on every conceivable subject of peace or war, written by the man 
in the crowd for the man in the crowd, would often cost him, in 
his endeavour to keep them bright and interesting, fully as much 
as he got for them, so that he had the mental and mechanical 
work of writing them out for nothing. 

I was recalled from these reminiscences of his past confessions 
by the droning of one of those endless monologues that one ought 
always to forgive in men who work out most of their life alone. 
He was saying that the editor of a magazine would always treat 
you decently if you were not a ‘perfect rotter’—which elegant 
term he explained by pointing out that many fools think to trick 
experienced editors with furbished-up articles that other men had, 
to all intents and purposes, already written for other magazines, 
doing a kind of unconfessed brokerage in the brains of others, 
since they had none of their own; yet, not contented with 
brokerage commission, they must needs lay fraudulent claim to 
the profits of merchants. This commercial parallel was so 
evidently drawn for my special benefit that I had not the heart to 
point out its more than slight discrepancies. And then there 
came the optimistic conclusion to his meanderings which, while 
making me rejoice that I had come upon him this last evening of 
the dying year to turn his musings into channels of brighter hope, 
was not soothing to my dormant and not unwarranted pride in a 
commercial escutcheon that had been kept free from stain. 

‘You may laugh at the earnings of these three and a half 
years, he wound up, utterly forgetting, in his altered mood, that 
the laugh had been his own ; ‘ but the consolations of the literary 
life, even where literature and pot-boiling are of dire necessity 
often synonymous, are not all written on cheque forms. Think 
of the mysterious joy of correcting your first proof! True, it 
doesn’t last long,’ he added regretfully, with a wave of his hand 
in the direction of some festoons of proof-slips pinned on the wall 
above his typewriter; ‘but the first is just immense! Then, 
again, there is the equally transient pleasure of seeing yourselves 
on the bookstalls, in the shop-windows, even in people’s hands.’ 

I sighed, and was again lost in reverie over the little vanities 
of some of his class. I had even on one occasion seen a third- 
rate (if, as in railway carriages, there is no fourth!) novelist 
reading his own rubbish in all the tremor of the ‘Tube.’ I knew 
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the fellow, having once sat opposite him at a Livery dinner, at 
which he bravely vindicated the catholic tastes to which, I believe, 
he laid claim in his stories. He reminded me on the occasion of 
our meeting in the ‘Tube’ of a very dirty crossing-sweeper who 
had once fascinated me as a boy at Piccadilly Circus, as I watched 
him licking his fearful fingers and marvelled how he was not taken 
sick! I pondered, too, on other literary vanities: on ladies who 
ignored reviews and reviewers (except when they could make copy 
out of reviling them), and of men who had a weakness for long 
hair and long nails and the cloaks of Pyrenean bandits. And 
here I became aware of a shock, as my friend was deliberately 
saying : 

‘, . . and the clean way in which one makes it. You don’t 
mind, old man, I know, but it 7s impossible, isn’t it [this, 
naively], unless you are a clerk or a peer, to make a shilling in 
the City nowadays without soiling your hands a bit ?’ 

And now, at last, I had something to say. I have since had a 
horrible suspicion that an editor who had employed him in such 
work once praised loudly his tact in interviewing difficile subjects ; 
but had he plotted to elicit by indirect challenge the answer to his 
straight and unappreciated question touching my income, that 
had earlier failed to draw me, he could not have gone to work 
better. 

True, I told him in my heat, I made perhaps ten, perhaps 
eleven, times his income ; and true, also, I had my evenings and 
my Sundays to myself. True, lastly, a brief telegram to my stock- 
broker despatched only a few days before, while the ‘Times’ and a 
private cablegram that threw such singular and precious light on 
one of its political messages from the beleaguered capital of a South 
American State yet lay on my breakfast-table, would enable me 
on settling day to pay into my bank a difference representing his 
earnings for about seven years. All this I granted. But where 
was the soiling? Very special information and knowledge went 
to the sending of that innocent-looking wire, and the private 
message on my table would have cost me more than ever he got 
for a book, even had the deal gone against me. Over and above 
all this special knowledge a cool calculation and a passionless 
facing of great risks, of all of which this dreamy weaver of words 
could know nothing! All this I told him, and more: of the 
capital sunk in our firm, a family affair covering three genera- 
tions, as generations count in this age of hurry; of the risks and 
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disappointments, of which he seemed to take no account. He, as 
I showed him, ran no risks, embarked no capital, and encountered 
disappointments that were for the most part, however he might 
choose to regard them, purely affairs of sentiment. And as for 
‘smart practice,’ that moral borderland between the straight and 
crooked—was there nothing of the kind in his world? Might I 
not quite fairly avail myself of knowledge imparted on other 
occasions by himself: little tricks of advertising, suppression of 
the adverse comments in reviews liberally, but discriminatingly, 
quoted ; phenomenal sales of six editions (of how many copies 
each? ); omissions to state on the title-page the fact of a 
previous appearance in serial form, an innocent oversight by 
which, even where not strengthened by the yet more questionable 
expedient of a change in title, the public was sometimes induced 
to buy in cloth covers that which it had already read unbound ? 

Of course he did not lend himself to practices worthy only of 
very successful novelists ; yet why, on the same principle, tar all 
commercial men with one brush ? 

Here, just as the temperature of our discussion promised to 
rise in the neighbourhood of boiling-point, the crisp pealing of 
the New-Year bells came to us through the salt air, and we both 
sprang to the window and forgot our slight differences in a 
parting glass, as the inrush of cold breeze made strange wreaths 
of the tobacco smoke. And we agreed that the literary life had 
its consolations, and that the literary income cannot, even though 
its purchasing power be no greater, be measured by quite the 
same standards as those that rule the returns on other forms of 
labour. For man, we are told, values money by the difficulty 
with which he acquires it; and, if this be the truth, those who 
live by spreading gallons of ink over acres of paper, or punching 
holes in miles of typed ribbon—the statistical form of reasoning 
seemed best suited to the last minutes ofthe old year—must find 
satisfaction in a far more modest income than would content him 
whose wealth was already amassed for him by those who bore his 
name before he carried a cheque-book. Consolations, however, or 
no consolations, those who would lightly put to sea in the 
literary ship, with the futile idea that success may be commanded 
by a little impudence and a little more log-rolling, may certainly 
take warning by the figures given here. They show, at any rate, 
that the literary life is about the last resource for those without 
very special qualifications and some sort of private stand-by. 
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It has from time to time been the fashion for successful and 
altruistic writers to invite all and sundry to join the ranks and 
partake of the good things of the literary career. The latest 
example of this fine fooling takes the form of a practical manual 
by an author who professes to make an income of six hundred a 
year from the magazines. I do not, as did my young friend, question 
the writer’s probable claim to his modest pen-name. But, if we 
eliminate some useful hints that any working writer can pick up 
for himself by the time he is making fifty pounds a year, what, 
after all, does this mysterious writer tell us beyond the somewhat 
patent fact that anyone having something to say and knowing 
how to say it can command the attention of an editor? Even we 
in the City know that, though we find, as a rule, a better way of 
investing our special information than in the columns of the 
Press. 

And as I buttoned up my ulster and took leave of my young 
friend on the doorstep, we wished each other all manner of luck 
in the second year of the century, which was to see him editor of 
the ‘Times,’ and myself (Goodness forbid!) Lord Mayor of 
London! This year was to bring him its own particular chances, 
for the Coronation would, apart from the creation of a demand 
for special literature of fact and fancy, prose and poetry, bearing 
on that great event, give a general fillip to the making of books 
all round. And I went out of the gate and towards my hotel, 
leaving my young squire of the pen not ill-pleased with his own 
work in life, and already dreaming, as he bolted his front door, 
of his coming knighthood, when he would vanquish many a famous 
jouster in the world’s arena. May luck attend him! 


S. DE J. 
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THE FOUR FEATHERS: 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAST RECONNAISSANCE. 


‘No one,’ said Durrance, and he strapped his glasses into the 
leather case at his side. . 

‘No one, sir,’ Captain Mather agreed. 

‘ We will move forward.’ 

The scouts went on ahead, the troops resumed their formation, 
the two seven-pounder mountain guns closed up behind, and 
Durrance’s detachment of the Camel Corps moved down from the 
gloomy ridge of Khor Gwob, thirty-five miles south-west of Suakin, 
into the plateau of Sinkat> It was the last reconnaissance in 
strength before the evacuation of the Eastern Soudan. 

All through that morning the camels had jolted slowly up the 
gulley of shale between red precipitous rocks, and when the rocks 
fell back between red mountain-heaps all crumbled into a desola- 
tion of stones. Hardly a patch of grass or the ragged branches 
of a mimosa had broken the monotony of ruin. And after that 
arid journey the green bushes of Sinkat in the valley below com- 
forted the eye with the pleasing aspect of a park. The troopers 
sat their saddles with a greater alertness. 

They moved in a diagonal line across the plateau towards the 
mountains of Erkoweet, a silent company on a plain still more 
silent. It was eleven o'clock. The sun rose towards the centre 
of a colourless, cloudless sky, the shadows of the camels shortened 
upon the sand, and the sand itself glistened white as a beach of 
the Scilly Islands. There was no draught of air that morning to 
whisper amongst the rich foliage, and the shadows of the branches 
lay so distinct and motionless upon the ground that they might 
themselves have been branches strewn there on some past day by 
a storm. The only sounds that were audible were the sharp clank 
of weapons, the soft ceaseless padding of the camels’ feet, and at 
times the whirr of a flight of pigeons disturbed by the approaching 
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cavalcade. Yet there was life on the plateau, though of a 
noiseless kind. For as the leaders rode along the curves of sana, 
trim and smooth between the shrubs like carriage drives, they 
would see from time to time, far ahead of them, a herd of gazelle 
start up from the ground and race silently, a flash of dappled 
brown and white, to the enclosing hills. It seemed that here was 
a country during this last hour created. 

‘Yet this way the caravans passed southwards to Erkoweet and 
the Khor Baraka. Here the Suakis built their summer-houses,’ 
said Durrance, answering the thought in his mind. 

‘And there Tewfik fought, and died with his four hundred 
men,’ said Mather, pointing forwards. 

For three hours the troops marched across the plateau. It 
was the month of May, and the sun blazed upon them with an 
intolerable heat. They had long since lost their alertness. They 
rode rocking drowsily in their saddles and prayed for the evening 
and the silver shine of stars. For three hours the camels went 
mincing on with the queer smirking motions of their heads, and 
then quite suddenly a hundred yards ahead Durrance saw a 
broken wall with window-spaces which let the sky through. 

‘ The fort,’ said he. 

Three years had passed since Osman Digna had captured and 
destroyed it, but during these three years its roofless ruins had 
sustained another siege, and one no less persistent. The quick- 
growing trees had so closely girt and encroached upon it to the 
rear and to the right and to the left, that the traveller came upon 
it unexpectedly, as Childe Roland upon the Dark Tower in the 
plain. In the front, however, the sand still stretched open to the 
wells, where three great Gemeiza trees of dark and spreading 
foliage stood spaced liked sentinels. 

In the shadow to the right front of the fort, where the bushes 
fringed the open sand with the level regularity of ariver bank, the 
soldiers unsaddled their camels and prepared their food. Durrance 
and Captain Mather walked round the fort, and as they came to 
the southern corner, Durrance stopped. 

‘Hallo,’ said he. 

‘Some Arab has camped here,’ said Mather, stopping in his 
turn. The grey ashes of a wood fire lay in a little heap upon a 
blackened stone. 

‘And lately,’ said Durrance. 

Mather walked on, mounted a few rough steps to the crumbled 
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archway of the entrance, and passed into the unroofed corridors 
and rooms. Durrance turned the ashes over with his boot. The 
stump of a charred and whitened twig glowed red. Durrance set 
his foot upon it and a tiny thread of smoke spurted into the air. 

‘Very lately,’ he said to himself, and he followed Mather into 
the fort. In the corners of the mud walls, in any fissure, in the 
very floor, young trees were sprouting. Rearwards a steep glacis 
and a deep fosse defended the works. Durrance sat himself down 
upon the parapet of the wall above the glacis, while the pigeons 
wheeled and circled overhead, thinking of the long months during 
which Tewfik must daily have strained his eyes from this very 
spot towards the pass over the hills from Suakin, looking as that 
other general far to the south had done, for the sunlight flashing 
on the weapons of the help which did not come. Mather sat by 
his side and reflected in quite another spirit. 

‘Already the Guards are steaming out through the coral reefs 
towards Suez. A week and our turn comes,’ he said. ‘What a 
God-forsaken country !’ 

‘I come back to it,’ said Durrance. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Tlikeit. I like the people.’ 

Mather thought the taste unaccountable, but he knew never- 
theless that, however unaccountable in itself, it accounted for his 
companion’s rapid promotion and success. Sympathy had stood 
Durrance in the stead of much ability. Sympathy had given him 
patience and the power to understand, so that during these three 
years of campaign he had left far quicker and far abler men 
behind him, in his knowledge of the sorely harassed tribes of the 
eastern Soudan. He liked them; he could enter into their 
hatred of the old Turkish rule, he could understand their 
fanaticism, and their pretence of fanaticism under the compulsion 
of Osman Digna’s hordes. 

‘Yes, I shall come back,’ he said, ‘ and in three months’ time. 
For one thing, we know—every Englishman in Egypt too knows— 
that this can’t be the end. I want to be here when the work’s 
taken in hand again. I hate unfinished things.’ 

The sun beat relentlessly upon the plateau ; the men, stretched 
in the shade, slept ; the afternoon was as noiseless as the morning ; 
Durrance and Mather sat for some while compelled to silence by 
the silence surrounding them. But Durrance’s eyes turned at 
last from the amphitheatre of hills, they lost their abstraction, they 
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became intently fixed upon the shrubbery beyond the glacis. He 
was no longer recollecting Tewfik Bey and his heroic defence, or 
speculating upon the work to be done in the years ahead. Without 
turning his head, he saw that Mather was gazing in the same 
direction as himself. 

‘What are you thinking about?’ he asked suddenly of 
Mather. 

Mather laughed, and answered thoughtfully : 

‘I was drawing up the menu of the first dinner I will have 
when I reach London. I will eat it alone, I think, quite alone, 
and at Epitaux. It will begin with a water-melon. And you?’ 

‘I was wondering why, now that the pigeons have got used 
to our presence, they should still be wheeling in and out of one 
particular tree. Don’t point to it please! I mean the tree 
beyond the ditch, and to the right of two small bushes.’ 

All about them they could see the pigeons quietly perched 
upon the branches, spotting the foliage like a purple fruit. 
Only above the one tree they circled and timorously called. 

‘We will draw that covert,’ said Durrance. ‘Take a dozen 
men and surround it quietly.’ 

He himself remained on the glacis watching the tree and the 
thick undergrowth. He saw six soldiers creep round the shrub- 
bery from the left, six more from the right. But before they 
could meet, and ring the tree in, he saw the branches violently 
shaken, and an Arab with a roll of yellowish dammar wound 
about his waist, and armed with a flat-headed spear and a shield 
of hide, dash from the shelter and race out between the 
soldiers into the open plain. He ran for a few yards only. For 
Mather gave a sharp order to his men, and the Arab, as though 
he understood that order, came to a sudden stop before a rifle 
could be lifted to a shoulder. He walked quietly back to Mather. 
He was brought up on to the glacis, where he stood before 
Durrance without insolence or servility. 

He explained in Arabic that he was a man of the Kababish 
tribe named Abou Fatma, and friendly to the English. He was 
on his way to Suakin. 

‘Why did you hide ?’ asked Durrance. 

‘It was safer. I knew you for my friends. But, my gentleman, 
did you know me for yours ?’ 

Then Durrance said quickly, ‘You speak English, and 
Durrance spoke in English. 
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The answer came without hesitation. 

‘T know a few words.’ 

‘Where did you learn them ?’ 

‘In Khartum.’ 

Thereafter he was left alone with Durrance on the glacis, and 
the two men talked together for the best part’‘of an hour. At 
the end of that time the Arab was seen to descend the glacis, 
cross the trench, and proceed towards the hills. Durrance gave 
the order for the resumption of the march. 

The water-tanks were filled, the men replenished their zam- 
shyehs, knowing that of all thirsts in this world the afternoon 
thirst is the very worst, saddled their camels, and mounted to the 
usual groaning and snarling. The detachment moved north- 
westwards from Sinkat, at an acute angle to its morning’s march. 
It skirted the hills opposite to the pass from which it had de- 
scended in the morning. The bushes grew sparse. It came 
into a black country of stones scantily relieved by yellow tas- 
selled mimosas. 

Durrance called Mather to his side. 

‘That Arab had a strange story to tell me. He was Gordon’s 
servant in Khartum. At the beginning of 1884, eighteen 
months ago in fact, Gordon gave him a letter which he was to 
take to Berber, whence the contents were to be telegraphed to 
Cairo. But when the messenger arrived, Berber had just fallen. 
He was seized upon and imprisoned the day after his arrival. 
But during the one day which he had free he hid the letter 
in the wall of a house, and so far as he knows it has not been 
discovered. 

‘He would have been questioned if it had been,’ said 
Mather. 

‘Precisely, and he was not questioned. He escaped from 
Berber at night, three weeks ago. The story is curious, eh ?’ 

‘And the letter still remains in the wall? It is curious. 
Perhaps the man was telling lies.’ 

‘He had the chain mark on his ankles,’ said Durrance. 

‘The cavalcade turned to the left into the hills on the northern 
side of the plateau, and climbed again over shale. 

‘A letter from Gordon,’ said Durrance in a musing voice, 
‘scribbled perhaps upon that rooftop of his palace, by the side of 
his great telescope—a sentence written in haste, and his eye again 
to the lens, searching over the palm trees for the smoke of the 
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steamers—and it comes down the Nile to be buried in a mud wall 
in Berber. Yes, it’s curious,’ and he turned his face to the west 
and the sinking sun. Even as he looked, the sun dipped behind 
the hills. The sky above his head darkened rapidly to violet ; in 
the west it flamed a glory of colours rich and iridescent. The 
colours lost their violence and blended delicately into one rose 
hue, the rose lingered for a little, and, fading in its turn, left a 
sky of the purest emerald green transfused with light from 
beneath the rim of the world. 

‘If only they had let us go last year westward to the Nile,’ he 
said with a sort of passion. ‘ Before Khartum had fallen, before 
Berber had surrendered. But they would not.’ 

The magic of the sunset was not at all in Durrance’s thoughts. 
The story of the letter had struck upon a chord of reverence 
within him. He was occupied with the history of that honest, 
great, impracticable soldier, who, despised by officials and thwarted 
by intrigues, a man of few ties and much loneliness, had gone 
unflaggingly about his work, knowing the while that the moment 
his back was turned the work was in an instant all undone. 

Darkness came upon the troops, the camels quickened their 
pace, the cicadas shrilled from every tuft of grass. The de- 
tachment moved down towards the well of Disibil. Durrance lay 
long awake that night on his camp bedstead spread out beneath 
the stars. He forgot the letter in the mud wall. Southwards 
the Southern Cross hung slanting in the sky, above him glittered 
the curve of the Great Bear. In a week he would sail for 
England ; he lay awake, counting up the years since the packet 
cast off from Dover pier, and he found that the tale of them was 
good. Kassassin, Tel-el-Kebir, the rush down the Red Sea, 
Tokar, Tamai, Tamanib—the crowded moments came vividly to his 
mind. He thrilled even now at the recollection of the Haden- 
dowas leaping and stabbing through the breach of McNeil’s zareba 
six miles from Suakin; he recalled the obdurate defence of the 
Berkshires, the steadiness of the Marines, the rallying of the 
broken troops. The years had been good years, years of plenty, 
years which had advanced him to the brevet-rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. 

‘A week more—only a week,’ murmured Mather drowsily. 

‘I shall come back,’ said Durrance with a laugh. 

‘ Have you no friends ?’ 

And there was a pause. 
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‘Yes, I have friends. I shall have three months wherein to 
see them.’ 

Durrance had written no word to Harry Feversham during 
these years. Not to write letters was indeed a part of the man. 
Correspondence was a difficulty to him. He was thinking now 
that he would surprise his friends by a visit to Donegal, or he 
might find them perhaps in London. He would ride once again 
in the Row. But in the end he would come back. For his 
friend was married, and to Ethne Eustace, and as for himself his 
life’s work lay here in the Soudan. He would certainly come 
back. And so, turning on his side, he slept dreamlessly while 
the hosts of the stars trampled across the heavens above his head. 


Now, at this moment Abou Fatma of the Kababish tribe was 
sleeping under a boulder on the Khor Gwob. He rose early 
and continued along the broad plains to the white city of Suakin. 
There he told the same story which he had told Durrance to one 
Captain Willoughby, who was acting for the time as deputy 
governor. After he had come from the Palace he told his story 
again, but this time in the native bazaar. He told it in Arabic, 
and it happened that a Greek seated outside a café close at hand 
overheard something of what was said. The Greek took Abou 
Fatma aside, and with a promise of much merissa, wherewith to 
intoxicate himself, induced him to tell it a fourth time and very 
slowly. 

‘Could you find the house again?’ asked the Greek. 

Abou Fatma had no doubts upon that score. He proceeded 
to draw diagrams in the dust, not knowing that during his im- 
prisonment the town of Berber had been steadily pulled down 
by the Mahdists and rebuilt to the north. 

‘It will be wise to speak of this to no one except me,’ said 
the Greek, jingling some significant dollars, and for a long while 
the two men talked secretly together. The Greek happened to 
be Harry Feversham, whom Durrance was proposing to visit in 
Donegal. Captain Willoughby was Deputy-Governor of Suakin, 
and after three years of waiting one of Harry Feversham’s oppor- 
tunities had come. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LIEUTENANT SUTCH IS TEMPTED TO LIE. 


DvuRRANCE reached London one morning in June, and on that 
afternoon took the first walk of the exile, into Hyde Park, where 
he sat beneath tbe trees marvelling at the grace of his country- 
women and the delicacy of their apparel, a solitary figure, sun- 
burnt and stamped already with that indefinable expression of 
the eyes and face which marks the men set apart in the distant 
corners of the world. Amongst the people who strolled past 
him, one, however, smiled, and, as he rose from his chair, Mrs. 
Adair came to his side. She looked him over from head to foot 
with a quick and almost furtive glance which might have told 
even Durrance something of which he was not aware. She was 
comparing him with the picture which she had of him now 
three years old. She was looking for the small marks of change 
which those three years might have brought about, and with 
signs of apprehension. But Durrance only noticed that she was 
dressed in black. She understood the question in his mind and 
answered it. 

‘My husband died eighteen months ago,’ she explained in 
a quiet voice. ‘ He was thrown from his horse during a run with 
the Pytchley. He was killed at once.’ 

‘I had not heard,’ Durrance answered awkwardly. ‘I am 
very sorry.’ 

Mrs. Adair took a chair beside him and did not reply. She 
was a woman of perplexing silences; and her pale and placid 
face with its cold correct outline gave no clue to the thoughts 
with which she occupied them. She sat without stirring. Dur- 
rance was embarrassed. He remembered Mr. Adair as a good- 
humoured man, whose one chief quality was his evident affection 
for his wife, but with what eyes the wife had looked upon him 
he had never up till now considered. Mr. Adair indeed had 
been at the best a shadowy figure in that small household, and 
Durrance found it difficult even to draw upon his recollections 
for any full expression of regret. He gave up the attempt and 
asked : 

‘Are Harry Feversham and his wife in town ?’ 

Mrs. Adair was slow to reply. 
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‘Not yet, she said after a pause, but immediately she 
corrected herself, and said a little hurriedly, ‘I mean—the 
matriage never took place.’ 

Durrance was not a man easily startled, and even when he 
was, his surprise was not expressed in exclamations. 

‘I don’t think that I understand. Why did it never take 
place ?’ he asked. Mrs. Adair looked sharply at him as though 
inquiring for the reason of his deliberate tones. 

‘I don’t know why,’ she said. ‘Ethne can keep a secret if 
she wishes,’ and Durrance nodded hisassent. ‘The marriage was 
broken off on the night of a dance at Lennon House.’ 

Durrance turned at once to her. 

‘ Just before I left England three years ago?’ 

‘Yes. Then you knew?’ 

‘No. Only you have explained to me something which 
occurred on the very night that Ileft Dover. What has become 
of Harry ?’ 

Mrs. Adair shrugged her shoulders. 

‘I do not know. I have met no one who does know. I do 
not think that I have met anyone who has seen him since that 
time. He must have left England.’ 

Durrance pondered on this mysterious disappearance. It was 
Harry Feversham then whom he had seen upon the pier as the 
Channel boat cast off. The man with the troubled and despairing 
face was after all his friend. 

‘And Miss Eustace?’ he asked after a pause, with a queer 
timidity. ‘She has married since ?’ 

Again Mrs. Adair took her time to reply. 

‘No,’ said she. 

‘ Then she is still at Ramelton ?’ 

Mrs. Adair shook her head. 

‘There was a fire at Lennon House a year ago. Did you ever 
hear of a constable called Bastable ?’ 

‘Indeed, I did. He was the means of introducing me to Miss 
Eustace and her father. I was travelling from Londonderry to 
Letterkenny. I received a letter from Mr. Eustace, whom I did 
not know, but who knew from my friends at Letterkenny that I 
was coming past his house. He asked me to stay the night with 
him. Naturally enough, I refused, with the result that Bastable 
arrested me on a magistrate’s warrant as soon as I landed from 
the ferry.’ 
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‘ That is the man,’ said Mrs. Adair, and she told Durrance the 
history of the fire. It appeared that Bastable’s claim to Dermod’s 
friendship rested upon his skill in preparing a particular brew of 
toddy, which needed a single oyster simmering in the saucepan to 
give it its perfection of flavour. About two o’clock of a June 
morning the spirit lamp on which the saucepan stewed had been 
overset ; neither of the two confederates in drink had their 
wits about them at the moment, and the house was half burnt 
and the rest of it ruined by water before the fire could be got 
under. 

‘There were consequences still more distressing than the 
destruction of the house,’ she continued. ‘The fire was a beacon 
warning to Dermod’s creditors for one thing, and Dermod, already 
overpowered with debts, fell in a day upon complete ruin. He 
was drenched by the water hoses besides, and took a chill which 
nearly killed him, from the effects of which he has never 
recovered. You will find him a broken man. The estates are 
let, and Ethne is now living with her father in a little mountain 
village in Donegal.’ 

Mrs. Adair had not looked at Durrance while she spoke. 
She kept her eyes fixed steadily in front of her, and indeed 
she spoke without feeling on one side or the other, but rather 
like a person constraining herself to speech because speech was 
a necessity. Nor did she turn to look at Durrance when she 
had done. 

‘So she has lost everything,’ said Durrance. 

‘She still has a home in Donegal,’ returned Mrs. Adair. 

‘ And that means a great deal to her?’ said Durrance slowly. 
‘Yes, I think you are right.’ 

‘Tt means,’ said Mrs. Adair, ‘that Ethne with all her ill-luck 
has reason to be envied by many other women.’ 

Durrance did not answer that suggestion directly. He watched 
the carriages drive past, he listened to the chatter and the laughter 
of the people about him, his eyes were refreshed by the women 
in their light-coloured frocks ; and all the time his slow mind was 
working towards the lame expression of his philosophy. Mrs. 
Adair turned to him with a slight impatience in the end. 

‘Of what are you thinking ?’ she asked. 

‘That women suffer much more than men when the world 
goes wrong with them,’ he answered, and the answer was rather a 
question than a definite assertion. ‘I know very little, of course. 
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I can only guess. But I think women gather up into themselves 
what they have been through much more than we do. To them, 
what is past becomes a real part of them, as it were, as much a 
part of them as a limb; to us it’s always something external, at 
the best the rung of a ladder, at the worst a weight on the heel. 
Don’t you think so too? I phrase the thought badly. But put 
it this way: Women look backwards, we look ahead, so misfortune 
hits them harder, eh ?’ 

Mrs. Adair answered in her own way. She did not ex- 
pressly agree. But a certain humility became audible in her 
voice. 

‘The mountain village at which Ethne is living,’ she said in a 
low voice, ‘is called Glenalla. A track strikes up towards it from 
the road halfway between Rathmullen and Ramelton.’ She rose 
as she finished the sentence and held out her hand. ‘Shall I 
see you?’ 

‘You are still in Hill Street?’ said Durrance. ‘I shall be for 
a time in London.’ 

Mrs. Adair raised her eyebrows. She looked always by nature 
for the intricate and concealed motive, so that conduct which 
sprang from a reason, obvious and simple, was likely to baffle her. 
She was baffled now by Durrance’s resolve to remain in town. 
She heard of his continual presence at his Service Club, and could 
not understand. She did not even have a suspicion of his motive 
when he himself informed her that he had travelled into Surrey 
and had spent a day with General Feversham. 

It had been an ineffectual day for Durrance. The General 
kept him steadily to the history of the campaign from which he 
had just returned. Only once was he able to approach the topic 
of Harry Feversham’s disappearance, and at the mere mention of 
his son’s name the old General’s face set like plaster. It became 
void of expression and inattentive as a mask. 

‘We will talk of something else, if you please,’ said he, 
and Durrance returned to London, not an inch nearer to 
Donegal. 

Thereafter he sat under the great tree in the inner courtyard 
of his club, talking to this man and to that, and still unsatisfied 
with the conversation. All through that June the afternoons and 
evenings found him at his post. Never a friend of Feversham’s 
passed by the tree but Durrance had a word for him, and the 
word led always to a question. But the question elicited no 
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answer except a shrug of the shoulders, and a ‘ Hanged if I 
know!’ 

Harry Feversham’s place knew him no more; he had dropped 
even out of the speculations of his friends. 

Towards the end of June, however, an old retired naval officer 
limped into the courtyard, saw Durrance, hesitated, and began 
with a remarkable alacrity to move away. 

Durrance sprang up from his seat. 

‘Lieutenant Sutch,’ said he. ‘ You have forgotten me ?’ 

‘ Colonel Durrance, to be sure,’ said the embarrassed lieutenant. 
‘It is some while since we met, but I remember you very well 
now. I think we met—let me see—where was it? An old man’s 
memory, Colonel Durrance, is like a leaky ship. It comes to 
harbour with its cargo of recollections swamped.’ 

Neither the Lieutenant’s present embarrassment nor his pre- 
vious hesitation escaped Durrance’s notice. 

‘We met at Broad Place,’ said he. ‘I wish you to give me 
news of my friend Feversham. Why was his engagement with 
Miss Eustace broken off? Where is he now ?’ 

The Lieutenant’s eyes gleamed for a moment with satisfaction. 
He had always been doubtful whether Durrance was aware of 
Harry’s fall into disgrace. Durrance plainly did not know. 

‘ There is only one person in the world, I believe,’ said Sutch, 
‘who can answer both your questions.’ 

Durrance was in no way disconcerted. 

‘Yes. I have waited here a month for you,’ he replied. 

Lieutenant Sutch pushed his fingers through his beard, and 
stared down at his companion. 

‘Well, it is true,’ he admitted. ‘I can answer your questions, 
but I will not.’ 

‘ Harry Feversham is my friend.’ 

‘General Feversham is his father, yet he knows only half 
the truth. Miss Eustace was betrothed to him, and she knows 
no more. I pledged my word to Harry that I would keep 
silence.’ 

‘It is not curiosity which makes me ask.’ 

‘Iam sure that, on the contrary, it is friendship,’ said the 
Lieutenant cordially. 

‘Nor that entirely. There is another aspect of the matter. 
I will not ask you to answer my questions, but I will put a third 
one to you. It is one harder for me to ask than for you to answer. 
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Would a friend of Harry Feversham be at all disloyal to that 
friendship, if ’—and Durrance flushed beneath his sunburn—‘ if he 
tried his luck with Miss Eustace ?’ 

The question startled Lieutenant Sutch. 

‘You?’ he exclaimed, and he stood considering Durrance, 
remembering the rapidity of his promotion, speculating upon his 
likelihood to take a woman’s fancy. Here was an aspect of the 
case, indeed, to which he had not given a thought, and he was no 
less troubled than startled. For there had grown up within him 
a jealousy on behalf of Harry Feversham as strong as a mother’s 
for a favourite secondson. He had nursed with a most pleasurable 
anticipation a hope that, in the end, Harry would come back to 
all that he once had owned, like a rethroned king. He stared at 
Durrance and saw the hope stricken. Durrance looked the man 
of courage which his record proved him to be, and Lieutenant 
Sutch had his theory of women. ‘Brute courage—they make a 
god of it.’ 

‘Well ?’ asked Durrance. 

Lieutenant Sutch was aware that he must answer. He was 
sorely tempted to lie. For he knew enough of the man who 
questioned him to be certain that the lie would have its effect. 
Durrance would go back to the Soudan, and leave his suit 
unpressed. 

‘Well ?’ 

Sutch looked up at the sky and down upon the flags. Harry 
had foreseen that this complication was likely to occur, he had 
not wished that Ethne should wait. Sutch imagined him at this 
very moment, lost somewhere under the burning sun, and com- 
pared that picture with the one before his eyes—the successful 
soldier taking his ease at his club. He felt inclined to break his 
promise, to tell the whole truth, to answer both the questions 
which Durrance had first asked. And again the pitiless mono- 
syllable demanded his reply. 

‘Well?’ 
‘No,’ said Sutch regretfully. ‘There would be no disloyalty.’ 
And on that evening Durrance took the train for Holyhead. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AT GLENALLA. 


THE farm-house stood a mile above the village in a wild moorland 
country. The heather encroached upon its garden, and the bridle- 
path ended at its door. On three sides an amphitheatre of hills, 
which changed so instantly to the season that it seemed one 
could distinguish from day to day a new gradation in their colours, 
harboured it like a ship. No trees grew upon those hills, the 
granite cropped out amidst the moss and heather; but they had 
a friendly sheltering look, and Durrance came almost to believe 
that they put on their different draperies of emerald green, and 
purple, and russet brown consciously to delight the eyes of the 
girl they sheltered. The house faced the long slope of country 
to the inlet of the Lough. From the windows the eye reached 
down over the sparse thickets, the few tilled fields, the white- 
washed cottages, to the tall woods upon the bank, and caught a 
glimpse of bright water and the gulls poising and dipping 
above it. Durrance rode up the track upon an afternoon and 
knew the house at once. For as he approached, the music of a 
violin floated towards him from the windows like a welcome. His 
hand was checked upon the reins, and a particular strong hope, 
about which he had allowed his fancies to play, rose up within 
him and suspended his breath. 

He tied up his horse and entered in at the gate. A formless 
barrack without, the house within was a place of comfort. The 
room into which he was shown, with its brasses and its gleaming 
oak and its wide prospect, was bright as the afternoon itself. 
Durrance imagined it, too, with the blinds drawn upon a winter’s 
night, and the fire red on the hearth, and the wind skirling about 
the hills and rapping on the panes. 

Ethne greeted him without the least mark of surprise. 

‘I had a thought that you would come,’ she said, and a smile 
shone upon her face. 

Durrance laughed suddenly with a great contentment as they 
shook hands, and Ethne wondered why. She followed the direc- 
tion of his eyes towards the violin which lay upon a table 
at her side. It was pale in colour, there was a mark, too, 
close to the bridge, where a morsel of worm-eaten wood had been 
replaced. 
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‘It is yours, she said. ‘You were in Egypt. I could not 
well send it back to you there.’ 

‘I have hoped lately, since I knew,’ returned Durrance, ‘ that, 
nevertheless, you would accept it.’ 

‘You see I have,’ said Ethne, and looking straight into his 
eyes she added: ‘I accepted it some while ago. There was a 
time when I needed to be assured that I had surefriends. And a 
thing tangible helped. I was very glad to have it.’ 

Durrance took the instrument from the table, handling it 
delicately like a sacred vessel. 

‘You have played upon it? The Musoline overture perhaps,’ 
said he. 

‘Do you remember that ?’ she returned with a laugh. ‘ Yes, 
I have played upon it, but only recently. For a long time I put 
my Violin away. It talked to me too intimately of many things 
which I wished to forget,’ and these words, like the rest, she 
spoke without hesitation or any down-dropping of the eyes. 

Durrance fetched up his luggage from Rathmullen the next 
day, and stayed at the farm for a week. But up to the last hour 
of his visit no further reference was made to Harry Feversham by 
either Ethne or Durrance, although they were thrown much into 
each other’s company. For Dermod was even more broken than Mrs. 
Adair’s description had led Durrance to expect. His speech was 
all dwindled to monosyllables ; his frame was shrunken, and his 
clothes bagged upon his limbs ; his very stature seemed lessened ; 
even the anger was clouded from his eye; he was become a stay- 
at-home, dozing for the most part of the day by a fire, even in 
that July weather; his longest walk was to the little grey church 
which stood naked upon a mound some quarter of a mile away and 
within view of the windows,-and even that walk taxed his strength. 
He was an old man fallen upon decrepitude, and almost out ot 
recognition, so that his gestures and the rare tones of his voice 
struck upon Durrance as something painful, like the mimicry of 
adead man. His old collie dog aged in company, and, to see them 
side by side, one might have said, in sympathy. 

Durrance and Ethne were thus thrown much together. By 
day, in the wet weather or the fine, they tramped the hills, while 
she, with the colour glowing in her face, and her eyes most 

jealous and eager, showed him her country and exacted his admi- 
ration. In the evenings she would take her violin, and sitting 
as of old with an averted face, she would bid the strings speak of 
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the heights and depths. Durrance sat watching the sweep of her 
arm, the absorption of her face, and counting up his chances. 
He had not brought with him to Glenalla Lieutenant Sutch’s 
anticipations that he would succeed. The shadow of Harry 
Feversham might well separate them. For another thing, he 
knew very well that poverty would fall more lightly upon her 
than upon most women. He had indeed had proofs of that. 
Though the Lennon House was ruined altogether, and its 
lands gone from her, Ethne was still amongst her own people. 
They still looked eagerly for her visits; she was still the princess 
of that country side. On the other hand, she took a frank 
pleasure in-his company, and she led him to speak of his three 
years’ service in the East. No detail was too insignificant for 
her inquiries, and while he spoke her eyes continually sounded 
him, and the smile upon her lips continually approved. Durrance 
did not understand what she was after. Possibly no one could 
have understood unless he was aware of what had passed between 
Harry Feversham and Ethne. Durrance wore the likeness of a 
man, and she was well nigh sick with anxiety to know whether 
the spirit of a man informed it. He was a dark lantern to her. 
There might be a flame burning within, or there might be mere 
vacancy and darkness. She was pushing back the slide so that 
she might be sure. 

She led him thus to speak of Egypt upon the last day of his 
visit. They were seated upon the hillside, on the edge of a stream 
which leaped from ledge to ledge down a miniature gorge of rock, 
and flowed over deep pools between the ledges very swiftly, a 
torrent of clear black water. 

‘I travelled once for four days amongst the mirages,’ he said. 
‘Lagoons, still as a mirror and fringed with misty trees. You 
could almost walk your camel up to the knees in them, before 
the lagoon receded and the sand glared at you. And one cannot 
imagine that glare. Every stone within view dances and shakes 
like a heliograph ; you can see—yes, actually see—the heat flow 
breast high across the desert swift as this stream here, only 
pellucid. So till the sun sets ahead of you level with your eyes ! 
Imagine the nights which follow—nights of infinite silence with 
a cool friendly wind blowing from horizon to horizon—and your 
bed spread for you under the great dome of stars. Oh,’ he cried, 
drawing a deep breath. ‘But that country grows on you. It’s 
like the Southern Cross—four over-rated stars when first you see 
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them, but in a week you begin to look for them, and you miss 
them when you travel north again.’ He raised himself upon his 
elbow and turned suddenly towards her. ‘Do you know—I can 
only speak for myself—but I never feel alone in those empty 
spaces. On the contrary, I always feel very close to the things 
I care about and to the few people I care about too.’ 

Her eyes shone very brightly upon him, her lips parted in 
a smile. He moved nearer to her upon the grass, and sat with 
his feet gathered under him upon one side, and leaning upon 
his arm. 

‘I used to imagine you out there,’ he said. ‘You would 
have loved it—from the start before daybreak, in the dark, to 
the camp-fire at night. You would have been at home. I used 
to think so as I lay awake wondering how the world went with 
my friends.’ 

Her bosom rose as she drew in a breath. 

‘And you go back there ?’ she said. 

Durrance did not immediately answer. The roar of the torrent 
throbbed about them. When he did speak, all the enthusiasm 
had gone from his voice. He spoke gazing into the stream. 

‘To Wadi Halfa. For two years. I suppose so.’ 

Ethne kneeled up on the grass at his side. 

‘I shall miss you,’ she said. 

She was kneeling just behind him as he sat on the ground, 
and again there fell a silence between them. 

‘Of what are you thinking ?’ she asked, and she bent forward 
at the moment, so that all unawares her breast lightly touched 
his shoulder. He was thinking indeed of the words which she had 
spoken at their first meeting. There had been a time when she 
had sorely needed her friends. Now she told him that she would 
miss him. He put those sayings together. 

‘That you need not miss me,’ he said, and he was aware that 
she drew back and sank down upon her heels. ‘My appointment 
at Halfa—I might shorten its term. I might perhaps avoid it 
altogether. I have still half my furlough.’ 

She did not answer nor did she change her attitude. She 
remained very still, and Durrance was alarmed, and all his hopes 
sank. For a stillness of attitude he knew to be with her as 
definite an expression of distress as a cry of pain with another 
woman. He turned about towards her. Her head was bent, but 
she raised it as he turned, and though her lips smiled, there was 
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a look of great trouble in her eyes. Durrance was a man like 
another. His first thought was whether there was not some 
obstacle which would hinder her from compliance, even though 
she herself were willing. 

‘There is your father,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘there is my father too. I could not 
leave him.’ 

‘Nor need you,’ said he quickly. ‘That difficulty can be sur- 
mounted. To tell the truth, I was not thinking of your father at 
the moment.’ 

‘Nor was I,’ said she. 

Durrance turned away and sat for a little while staring down the 
rocks into a wrinkled pool of water just beneath. It was after all 
the shadow of Feversham which stretched between himself and her. 

‘I know, of course,’ he said, ‘ that: you would never feel trouble, 
as so many do, with half your heart. You would neither easily 
care nor lightly forget.’ 

‘I remember enough,’ she returned in a low voice, ‘to make 
your words rather a pain to me. Some day perhaps I may bring 
myself to tell everything which happened at that ball three years 
ago, and then you will be better able to understand why I am a 
little distressed. All that I can tell you now is this: I have a 
great fear that I was in some way the cause of another man’s ruin. 
I do not mean that I was to blame for it. But if I had not been 
known to him his career might perhaps never have come to so 
abrupt an end. Iam not sure, but I amafraid. I asked whether 
it was so, and I was told “no,” but I think very likely that 
generosity dictated thatanswer. And the fear stays. I am much 
distressed by it. I lie awake with it at night. And then you 
come whom I greatly value, and you say quietly, ‘‘ Will you please 
spoil my career too?”’ And she struck one hand sharply into the 
other and cried, ‘ But that I will not do.’ 

And again he answered : 

‘There is no need that you should. Wadi Halfa is not the 
only place where a soldier can find work to his hand.’ 

His voice had taken a new hopefulness. For he had listened 
intently to the words which she had spoken, and he had construed 
them by the dictionary of his desires. She had not said that 
friendship bounded all her thoughts of him. Therefore he need 
not believe it. Women were given toa hinting modesty of speech, 
at all events the best of them. A man might read a little more 
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emphasis into their tones, and underline their words and still be 
short of their meaning, as he argued. A subtle delicacy graced 
them in nature. Durrance was near to Benedick’s mood. ‘One 
whom I value’; ‘I shall miss you’; there might be a double 
meaning in the phrases. When she said that she needed to be 
assured that she had sure friends, did she not mean that she 
needed their companionship? But the argument, had he been 
acute enough to see it, proved how deep he was sunk in error. 
For what this girl spoke, she habitually meant, and she habitually 
meant nomore. Moreover, upon this occasion she had particularly 
weighed her words. 

‘No doubt,’ she said, ‘a@ soldiercan. But can this soldier find 
work so suitable? Listen, please, till I have done. I was so very 
glad to hear all that you have told me about your work and your 
journeys. I was still more glad because of the satisfaction 
with which you told it. For it seemed to me, as I listened and 
as I watched, that you had found the one true straight channel 
along which your life could run swift and smoothly and unharassed. 
And so few do that—so very few!’ And she wrung her hands 
and cried, ‘ And now you spoil it all.’ 

Durrance suddenly faced her. He ceased from argument; he 
cried in a voice of passion : 

‘I am for you, Ethne! There’s the true straight channel, 
and upon my word I believe you are for me. I thought—TI admit 
it—at one time I would spend my life out there in the East, and 
the thought contented me. But I had schooled myself into con- 
tentment, for I believed you married.’ Ethne ever so slightly 
flinched, and he himself recognised that he had spoken in a voice 
overloud, so that it had something almost of brutality. 

‘Do I hurt you?’ he continued. ‘I am sorry. But let me 
speak the whole truth out, I cannot afford reticence, I want you 
to know the first and last of it. I say now that I love you. Yes, 
but I could have said it with equal truth five years ago. It is five 
years since your father arrested me at the ferry down there on 
Lough Swilly, because I wished to press on to Letterkenny and 
not delay a night by stopping with a stranger. Five years 
since I first saw you, first heard the language of your violin. I 
remember how you sat with your back towards me. The light 
shone on your hair, I could just see your eyelashes and the colour 
of your cheeks. I remember the sweep of your arm. ... My 
dear, you are for me ; I am for you.’ 
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But she drew back from his outstretched hands. 

‘No,’ she said very gently, but with a decision he could not 
mistake. She saw more clearly into his mind than he did himself. 
The restlessness of the born traveller, the craving for the large 
and lonely spaces in the outlandish corners of the world, the in- 
curable intermittent fever to be moving, ever moving amongst 
strange peoples and under strange skies—these were deep-rooted 
qualities of the man. Passion might obscure them for awhile, 
but they would make their appeal in the end, and the appeal would 
torture. The home would become a prison. Desires would so 
clash within him, there could be no happiness. That was the man. 
For herself, she looked down the slope of the hill across the brown 
country. Away on the right waved the woods about Ramelton, at 
her feet flashed a strip of the Lough ; and this was her country ; 
she was its child and the sister of its people. 

‘No,’ she repeated as she rose to her feet. Durrance rose 
with her. He was still not so much disheartened as conscious of 
a blunder. He had put his case badly, he should never have 
given her the opportunity to think that marriage would be an 
interruption of his career. 

‘We will say good-bye here,’ she said, ‘in the open. We 
shall be none the less good friends because three thousand miles 
hinder us from shaking hands.’ 

They shook hands as she spoke. 

‘I shall be in England again in a year’s time,’ said Durrance. 
‘May I come back ?’ 

Ethne’s eyes and her smile consented. 

‘I should be sorry to lose you altogether,’ she said, ‘ although 
even if I did not see you I should know that I had not lost your 
friendship.’ She added, ‘I should also be glad to hear news of 
you and what you are doing, if ever you have the time to spare.’ 

‘I may write ?’ he exclaimed eagerly. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, and his eagerness made her linger a 
little doubtfully upon the word. ‘That is, if you think it fair. 
I mean, it might be best for you, perhaps, to get rid of me 
entirely from your thoughts,’ and Durrance laughed and without 
any bitterness, so that in a moment Ethne found herself laughing 
too, though at what she laughed she would have discovered it 
difficult to explain. ‘Very well, write to me then.’ And she 
added drily, ‘ But it will be about—other things.’ 

And again Durrance read into her words ,the interpretation 
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he desired ; and again she meant just what she said, and not a 
word more. 

She stood where he left her, a tall, strong-limbed figure of 
womanhood, until he was gone out of sight. Then she climbed down 
to the house, and going into her room took one of her violins from 
its case. But it was the violin which Durrance had given to 
her, and before she had touched the strings with her bow she 
recognised it and put it suddenly away from her in its case. She 
snapped the case to. For a few moments she sat motionless in 
her chair, then she quickly crossed the room, and, taking her 
keys, unlocked a drawer. At the bottom of the drawer there lay 
hidden a photograph, and at this she looked for a long while and 
very wistfully. 

Durrance meanwhile walked down to the trap which was 
waiting for him at the gates of the house, and saw that Dermod 
Eustace stood in the road with his hat upon his head. 

‘I will walk a few yards with you, Colonel Durrance,’ said 
Dermod. ‘I have a word for your ear.’ 

Durrance suited his stride to the old man’s faltering step, and 
they walked behind the dogcart, and in silence. It was not the 
mere personal disappointment which weighed upon Durrance’s 
spirit. But he could not see with Hthne’s eyes, and as his gaze 
took in that quiet corner of Donegal, he was filled with a great 
sadness lest all her life should be passed in this seclusion, her 
grave dug in the end under the wall of the tiny church, and her 
memory linger only in a few white cottages scattered over the 
moorland, and for a very little while. He was recalled by the 
pressure of Dermod’s hand upon his elbow. There was a gleam 
of inquiry in the old man’s faded eyes, but it seemed that speech 
itself was a difficulty. 

‘You have news for me?’ he asked after some hesitation. 
‘News of Harry Feversham? I thought that I would ask you 
before you went away.’ 

‘None,’ said Durrance. 

‘I am sorry,’ replied Dermod wistfully, ‘though I have no 
reason for sorrow. He struck us a cruel blow, Colonel Durrance. 
I should have nothing but curses for him in my mouth and my 
heart, a black-throated coward my reason calls him, and yet I 
would be very glad to hear how the world goes with him. You 
were his friend. But you do not know?’ 

It was actually of Harry Feversham that Dermod Eustace 
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was speaking, and Durrance, as he remarked the old man’s 
wistfulness of voice and face, was seized with a certain remorse 
that he had allowed Ethne so to thrust his friend out of his 
thoughts. He speculated upon the mystery at times as he sat 
in the evening upon his verandah above the Nile at Wadi Halfa, 
piecing together the few hints which he had gathered. ‘A black- 
throated coward,’ Dermod had called Harry Feversham, and Ethne 
had said enough to assure him that something graver than any 
dispute, something which had destroyed all her faith in the man, 
had put an end to their betrothal. But he could not conjecture 
at the particular cause, and the only consequence of his perplexed 
imaginings was the growth of a very real anger within him against 
the man who had been his friend. So the winter passed, and 
summer came to the Soudan, and the month of May. 


(Jo be continued.) 











